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THE CLEVELAND ARITHMETIC TESTS 
The demand for the Cleveland Arithmetic Tests continues 
to be so active that it has seemed wise to provide for better 
sources of supply than have existed in the past. In the future 
orders will be referred to S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot Street, Detroit, 
Michigan, or to the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, B. R. Buckingham, 


Director. Both of these distributing centers will supply 
scoring blanks as well as the test blanks, and both will carry 
on the comparison of new results with the results which have 
been standardized in the surveys in which the test has been 


used. 
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The history of the Cleveland test is unique in many respects. 
It is the first test which was worked out on the spiral plan, 
and it has proved itself most useful in diagnosing the arithmetic 
teaching of school systems. It was formulated at a conference 
of the Cleveland Survey staff in which Mr. Courtis partici- 
pated. It was worked out in its details by Mr. Counts and 
Mr. Courtis. Mr. Counts afterward prepared an elaborate 
monograph on the results obtained through the use of the test. 


After it had been employed in Cleveland it was modified 
somewhat as indicated in the following statement which has 
been sent out for some time past with orders: 


The Arithmetic Tests as now supplied differ somewhat from the form 
in which they were used in Cleveland. Set K was too easy in the Cleveland 
tests and has been made somewhat more difficult. Set L, which was longer 
than necessary, has been opened up so that there are not so many examples 
on the present sheet. Set O has also been changed so that the examples are 
a little farther apart. Otherwise the tests are the same as those used in 
Cleveland. The only change which prevents a direct comparison of results 
with the Cleveland results is in Set K. Grand Rapids and St. Louis used 
the tests in their present form. The results from these cities appear in the 
survey reports. 


The test has never been copyrighted, and anyone who wants 
to use it has been cordially welcome to it. It is one of the most 
impersonal devices of the whole collection which the measuring 
movement in education has brought forth. It is a matter of 
especial gratification to all who have been in any way asso- 
ciated with it to note its increasing popularity as a diagnostic 
test. 

The Department of Education of the University of Chicago 
has tried in the past to fill orders, but dealings in this and other 
tests have become so onerous that it seems wise to turn over 
as much of the distributing as possible to those agencies which 
are primarily concerned in publishing tests and assembling 
results. 
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CLASS DISTINCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


At the last meeting of the Western Association for Voca- 
tional Education there came to light a very amusing example 
of agreement between extremists. Professor Snedden, who is 
widely known as an opponent of the classics, and Professor 
West, who ably represents the classical type of training, agreed 
that there ought to be two different schools, one for the laborer 
and one for the learned. The arguments on the two sides did 
not sound very much alike until one arrived at the climax, 
Professor Snedden with his usual vigor advocated the most 
drastic treatment of any citizen who does not have a vocational 
training.. The unfortunate whom society has neglected in this 
respect is to be dealt with in no uncertain terms. The mildest 
treatment suggested was incarceration. Professor West, on 
the other hand, spent his period on the program showing that 
it is not particular or practical training that citizens need but 
broad, general training. By these two different routes we are 
led to the dual system. 

Is it not time for us to recognize the fact that extremes so 
far apart as these make for disruption of the school system? 
There is no place in American education for the classical type 
of education nor for a narrow trade training which in recent 
years has been so vigorously advocated. Our duty in this 
country is to evolve an education which gives a broad modern 
training to all classes. 

Once more one comes back to the Fisher bill of England 
with a feeling that there is great wisdom in the view there 
taken of education. Continuation schools in England teach 
boys and girls history and science and mathematics, not mere 
trade. At the same time the Fisher bill gives the educational 
authorities control over child labor, recognizing the fact that 
work is one of the best devices for training individuals and that 
labor is a necessary part of any democratic social scheme. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 


The editors of this Fournal have received several protests 
against the suggestion of Professor Burris to change the name 
of the kindergarten. These fall into two groups. Some of 
them are what might be called conservative and upbraid 
Professor Burris for suggesting a change. The others are 
radical and call on him to go farther and make more vigorous 
changes. There is a certain emotional fervor about it all that 
is very impressive. Evidently this discussion of a name touches 
fundamental likes and dislikes. 

While the discussion of a name engages some, others are 
busy with reorganization of the institution itself. A docu- 
ment has come to hand signed by Dr. Hailman of Pasadena, 
California, and indicating that he is chairman of the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Council of the West. It bears the promising 
title, “Report on Phases of the Kindergarten-Primary Move- 
ment in the United States.” 


Paragraphs from this document which indicate that an 
important reform is gaining momentum are as follows: 


In order to gain a more definite survey as to the extent to which the 
movement for the reconstruction of the kindergarten and the primary grades 
on the basis indicated was a felt need in the schools of our country, the 
Kindergarten-Primary Council of the West addressed a questionnaire to 
seventy-five typical normal schools and city schools in the United States. 
From 41 to 51 answers to the several questions were received. 

Question 1—“To what extent are normal students in kindergarten 
courses familiarized with primary methods?”—brought 46 replies. Of 
these, 50 per cent state that it is done to a great extent; 20 per cent, to a 
small extent; 30 per cent, to no extent. The majority of normal schools 
report courses for kindergarten students in primary methods and practice 
in primary grades. The normal school at Albany, New York, states that 
only teachers licensed for elementary schools are admitted to the kinder- 
garten class. Teachers College of New York, the Normal School of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the School of Childhood of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and the normal schools of Boston and of Bridgewater, 
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Massachusetts, give the same courses to prospective kindergartners and 
primary teachers. The University of Utah prepares kindergartners for the 
first two grades; the normal school of Worcester, Massachusetts, for the 
first three grades. 

Question 2—“To what extent are normal students in primary courses 
familiarized with kindergarten methods?”—brought 51 replies. Of these, 
s0 per cent state that it is done to a great extent; 20 per cent, to some extent; 
30 per cent, to no extent. The majority of normal schools report regular or 
elective courses in kindergarten work and observation of kindergarten work. 
The University of Utah states that those preparing for first or second grades 
are required by the State Board of Education to take a course in kinder- 
garten-primary work. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Chamber of Commerce of Omaha has begun the 
publication of a series of pamphlets on the industries of 
Nebraska. The first is on the “Live Stock Industry in 
Nebraska.” It is an illustrated pamphlet of twelve pages, 
full of information and altogether readable. The pamphlet 
is accompanied by a letter which we are very glad to publish. 


To the Editor: 

We inclose the first of a series of educational pamphlets we will issue 
on the industries of Nebraska for use in commercial geography classes. We 
should be very glad to have you call the attention of your readers to the 
fact that this pamphlet is ready for distribution. 

The second pamphlet will be on “The Potash Industry in Nebraska,” 
the third on “The Grain Industry in Nebraska,” the fourth on “The Sugar 
Beet Industry in Nebraska.” Other titles will be announced later. 


The example of Omaha in this matter ought to be brought 
to the attention of many cities. Supplementary reading in 
abundance would become easily accessible. Not only so, but 
it is sure to suggest itself to energetic teachers that the prepa- 
ration of material of this kind would make first-rate com- 
position projects for schools. School boards might ultimately 
be persuaded to enter into the spirit of the enterprise. Perhaps 
we shall in this way secure in every city and state local pamphlets 
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telling first of all the inhabitants themselves and then the 
rest of the world what ought to be known about the industries 
and social life of the community. 


ALABAMA SURVEY 

The state of Alabama is to have a state survey of education. 
The legislature has created a commission to organize the survey 
and employ experts. The two clauses which most fully describe 
the scope and purpose of the survey are as follows: 

2. That the said commission is empowered to employ expert assistance 
in the several fields of public education in which the state is engaged and 
shall supply such clerical help and equipment as shall be necessary. 

4. That said commission shall, in addition to other work specified by 
this act, direct special attention to the feasibility and advisability of con- 
solidating any of the existing state educational institutions or departments 
thereof, of eliminating any institution or institutions, and of co-ordinating 
and unifying the work of any or all institutions under one board of manage- 
ment and control. 

Alabama, like all the southern states, faces problems which 
are most difficult of solution. It is to be hoped that this com- 
mission will have the insight and courage to face those problems 
and to give to a southern community what has recently been 
given by surveys to several northern states, namely, a clear 
and impartial view of the educational needs of the state. 

There is nothing but encouragement for the professional 
student of education in the fact that one section of the country 
after another is turning to carefully digested expert opinion 
as the basis of its educational policy. The time was when 
legislatures did not feel the need of commissions to help in 
framing school laws. School laws were at that time matters 
of log-rolling. The day of serious scientific study of school 
matters is advancing. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
The legislature of the state of Pennsylvania is considering 
a bill designed to improve the care and education of exceptional 
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children. The bill is important because it represents the experi- 
ence of a state which for the last seven years has had a law 
which was supposed to cover the case, but did not, and also 
because some of the features of this new bill are likely to be 
incorporated into a nation-wide program by the Mental 
Hygiene Society. 

The new bill will be better understood by reference to the 
passage in the Pennsylvania code of 1911 which dealt with the 
matter. The code provided that a defective child should be 
reported to the medical inspector and that provision should 
then be made for proper education. The mode of providing 
such education was not prescribed in the law, and no funds 
were made available. The result is that the law has served as 
little more than an expression of a pious hope that something 
might be done. Furthermore, no systematic method was laid 
out for finding the defectives. 

The new bill is explicit on all these matters and also extends 
the range of application of the law so as to include exceptional 
pupils of all varieties. It is a model for legislation on this 
subject. The full text is as follows: 


1413. It shall be the duty of every county superintendent and every 
district superintendent in this Commonwealth, in accordance with rules of 
procedure prescribed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
Commissioner of Health, with the approval of the State Board of Education, 
to secure information, on or before the first day of October of each year, as 
to every child in each district within the jurisdiction of said county or district 
superintendent, between the ages of eight (8) and sixteen (16) years, who, 
because of exceptional physical or mental condition, is gravely retarded in 
his or her school work, or is not being properly educated and trained, and as 
soon thereafter as possible to determine and report to the board of school 
directors of each district whether such child in said district is a fit subject 
for special education and training. 

If any such child is reported to be a fit subject for special education and 
training, the board of school directors of the district shall provide for such 
child proper education and training in special classes of the public schools or 
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in special public schools: Provided, however, that if, in the opinion of the 
State Board of Education, it is not feasible to form a special class with a 
minimum attendance of ten children in any district, or if for any other reason 
it is not feasible to provide such education for any such child in the public 
schools of the district, the board of schocl directors of that district may 
secure such proper education and training outside the public schools of the 
district, on terms and conditions not inconsistent with the terms of this Act 
or of any other Act then in force applicable to such children. 

School districts maintaining special classes in the public schools or 
special public schools, or providing special education as hereinbefore specified 
in this section, shall receive reimbursement as hereinafter provided, so long 
as such classes, such schools, and such special education are approved by the 
State Board of Education, as to location, constitution, and size of classes, 
conditions of admission and discharge of pupils, equipment, courses of study, 
methods of instruction, and qualifications of teachers. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction may designate any 
member of his staff as an inspector of such classes. 

On or before the first day of October of each year, the president and 
secretary of each board of school directors shall report to the proper county 
or district superintendent the amount expended by the district in the pre- 
ceding school year, in the maintenance of such classes or such schools or in 
the provision of such special education outside the public schools of the 
district. On or before the first day of November of each year, the said 
county or district superintendent shall make to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, on blanks to be furnished by him, tabulated returns by districts 
of the amounts so expended in the maintenance of special classes or special 
schools within the school district or in the provision of special education 
outside the public schools of the district. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall pay, on requisition of the Auditor Géneral upon the State 
Treasurer, to each district an amount equal to one-half the total expense 
incurred by said district in the maintenance of such special classes and 
special public schools and in the provision of such special education outside 
the public schools of the district. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The colleges are taken severely to task in the following 
editorial which is quoted from the Utah Educational Review: 
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Aristocratic EpucaTIoNn 


One of the institutions borrowed by America from Prussia in the first 
half of the last century was the lehrer-seminar or normal school for the 
preparation of teachers. In Prussia the gymnasium led to the university, 
but the lehrer-seminar led to the profession of teaching in the volksschule, 
or common schools, and it was practically impossible for the graduate of the 
lehrer-seminar ever to enter the university. He had previously come up 
through the volksschule, and there in turn he might teach, but he could 
never hope to secure a position in the aristocratic gymnasium. The children 
of the common people might be trained in the schools of the common people 
until they might teach common children, but the training received in prepara- 
tion for teaching could not be considered worthy of recognition by the 
educational aristocracy. 

The effect of this attitude of mind is still felt in America. An interesting 
report was recently made by a committee appointed by the National Council 
of Normal School Presidents and Principals. The report deals with the 
question of allowing credit in American colleges for work done in normal 
schools. Only holders of standard normal-school diplomas representing 
two full years of study after completing a four years’ high-school course 
were considered. Of fifty-one colleges reporting, eighteen allowed the two 
years of credit without condition or question; ten allowed the two years of 
work providing the student registered in the college of education, but he 
could not enter the other schools of the university without loss of credit. 
There were nine schools that would give some credit, but every student’s 
work must be looked into separately and individually. Advanced credit was 
extended only upon written examination in three colleges, and in three others 
credit was given, but the hours were always reduced. In three colleges 
credit was given for one or two years based upon the particular subjects pur- 
sued. One year was the maximum allowed by two of the institutions, and 
in some others credit was given only upon special recommendation by the 
normal school. One school reported that only one and one-half years would 
be allowed toward the A.B. degree, but the same work would count two 
years toward the A.M. 

It would appear that in this reluctance of colleges to extend credit for 
normal-school work there is a survival of the old Prussian notion of intel- 
lectual aristocracy. Courses in psychology, science of education, school 
organization and management, and the special problems centering around 
the fact of individual differences furnish the bases for well-organized courses 
and present a rich field for research and constructive endeavor. But work 
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in this line, leading to the sacred work of making better men and women, 
is discounted, while dissertations on a particular type of bird nest or the 
alliterative use of the letter p in the writings of Piers Plowman will receive 
the solemn approval of the intellectual aristocrats. 


This editorial touches one of the most fundamental 
problems in the educational system of the country. The 
present writer has had the duty for a decade of passing on the 
credentials of students entering the University of Chicago from 
various normal schools. He has again and again encountered 
the sharpest criticism from those to whom he refused credit, 
and the spirit of the criticism is clearly exhibited in the Utah 
editorial. 

Let us consider a case. A candidate presents to a university 
a credit in Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. It appears in the 
course of the conference that more than half of the time of the 
course was devoted to a repetition of the elements of arithmetic. 

Again, a normal-school graduate presents credentials which 
show that he has completed successfully twenty-five hours a 
week through his normal-school course. In most high schools 
twenty hours are recognized as all that a student can carry with 
proper amounts of outside preparation, and in colleges fifteen 
hours a week of recitation is thought of as a high average. 

These examples will serve to justify in some measure the 
statement that colleges cannot accept normal-school credits in 
every case as representing a high grade of intellectual achieve- 
ment. Would it not be better then to begin standardizing all 
advanced courses in American institutions rather than to make 
the unqualified demand that colleges accept for advanced 
standing all credits certified by normal schools? 

The problem is a grave one because some institutions of 
university grade have thrown discretion to the wind and have 
given all normal-school graduates graduate standing. The 
high degrees in these institutions have been pulled down by this 
scramble for students. The criticism of writers like the writer 
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of the Utah editorial has indeed been avoided in such cases, 
but the true democracy of educational organization has not 
been advanced. 

There are several organizations which have been brought 
by their discussions of their own problems to a consideration 
of such matters as these. The Normal School Section of the 
N. E. A. and the Society of College Teachers of Education 
ought to be able, as one of the speakers at a recent joint ses- 
sion suggested, to correct the incoordinations which now exist. 
The Association of Normal School Presidents might properly 
make the matter a subject of discussion and action. 











SOME DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE WORK OF 
A TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 


THOMAS W. BUTCHER 
President of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 


The difficulties attending the work of a textbook commis- 
sion are important, unpleasant, and unavoidable. This is 
true in such a large way as to make most men who have 
served through an important adoption unwilling to accept a 
second appointment on a commission of this kind. 

When the day dawns upon which there are no individual 
differences among teachers, it will be an easy task for a group 
of mere mortals to select a list of textbooks for the public 
schools of a state. On that day the public will unite in pro- 
claiming as best a certain make of shoes, of sewing-machines, 
of soap; a certain color and design of houses, etc., ad infinitum. 
Education will have been reduced to a definite body of knowl- 
edge, a mechanized mode of procedure, a system in which 
memory will play the leading réle. May the gods defend us 
against that day! 

Individual differences in teachers make the schools what 
they are. They constitute the educational hope of the future. 
These differences keep content and procedure from becoming 
fixed in American education. In recent years we have seen the 
greatest common divisor, the least common multiple, cube 
root, troy weight, and other arithmetical subjects, sacred in 
our youth, cast into outer darkness. We have seen the 4-B-C 
method of teaching reading brought down from the garret, 
dusted, and given a place in the living-room of certain respec- 
table educational households. Nothing is settled. The whole 
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educational system is in a state of flux. Its very fluidity is its 
life. The moment subject-matter or procedure is catalogued 
among the incontestables, it loses its significance—it dies. 

In America the textbook has more importance than in 
other countries. It has undue importance, but necessarily so 
in a nation one-half of whose teachers, “300,000, have had no 
special professional preparation for the work of teaching.” 
Under such teachers the textbook becomes all-important. 
It must be subject-matter and teacher. If the textbook does 
not lead, there is no guidance. 

There is no such thing as a book which all the teachers in a 
state regard as the best. If any man doubts the truth of this 
statement, let him send a half-dozen books on any subject to 
ten, forty, or a hundred teachers in his state and ask them to 
rank these books. The result will convince him. Diacritical 
marks, phonics, the spiral method, the inductive method, the 
period to be covered by the first year of secondary history, 
etc.—who knows? Obviously, diacritical marks cannot be 
used and omitted at the same time. History in the ninth 
grade cannot close on two dates five hundred years apart. 
And yet that is exactly what would have to be done if a single 
text were to meet with general approval. These differences 
are not mere whims. They are not always, though too often, 
based upon the instruction or the text with which the teacher 
is most familiar. They are real differences. Teachers are not 
all alike, and their approach to a given problem varies as their 
inherent mental differences. Uniformity recognizes no such 
thing as the success of a book in the hands of one teacher and 
its failure in the hands of another teacher. And yet books 
have that experience. Pupils always know the teacher’s 
estimate of the book they are using. If he does not like it, 


1 National Education Association Bulletin, December, 1918, p. 12. 
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they do not like it. Under such conditions no book can 
succeed. Sometimes a teacher disapproves a book, not because 
he considers it inherently weak, but because he is required to 
use it. His quarrel is in reality with a system which robs him 
of the right to choose the tools with which he works. Some- 
times he finds it difficult to respect the wisdom of a commission 
the personnel of which he does not consider his professional 
superiors. He disapproves the system, not the book. But the 
book is at hand. He sees it. He does not see the system. He 
attacks the book. 

Under an open system of textbooks a superintendent brings 
together a group of teachers who agree with his theories or 
who at least follow his guidance. With such a group, uni- 
formity succeeds. Disagreement regarding uniformity arises 
when the size of the unit is considered. Uniformity for the 
class? Yes. Forthecity? Yes. For the country? Generally, 
yes. For the state? Yes and no. Yes from the patrons. 
No, generally, from the teachers. And yet teachers, as well as 
patrons, recognize the necessity of uniformity. The public 
thinks, chiefly, of convenience and cost; the teacher, chiefly, of 
utility and results. The public is not wholly wrong, the 
teacher is not wholly right. This situation is not an imaginary 
one. It is very real. It obtains in hundreds of places in every 
state where a uniformity law is in operation. No remedy has 
been found. The weakness seems inherent. 

There is saving in state uniformity. Schoolbooks do cost 
money. Any parent who has moved and bought new books 
for four or five children knows this fact. But the annual cost 
per child for schoolbooks is not so much as the man on the 
street proclaims. It is one of the smaller expense items incident 
to the rearing of a child. Shoes cost more than books. Why 
not state uniformity of shoes for school children? asks the 
teacher. The teacher objects to the subordination of the whole 
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textbook question to the one item of cost. There are books 
and books, and the teacher is entitled, he insists, to those 
books with which he can do the best work. 

There is another difficulty which a textbook commission 
finds insurmountable—the selection of a book suited to the 
needs of a closely supervised city school system, with nine or 
ten months of school, and one at the same time suited to the 
needs of an unsupervised rural school with a seven months’ 
term. There is no such book. But even if the length of term 
and the matter of supervision were disposed of, there would 
still remain the difference in the experiences of country and 
city children. This article is not intended to be a sermon on 
pedagogy, but it may not be out of place to say that the largest 
asset a teacher has in the teaching process is the experiences 
of the child. It has been suggested that the solution of the 
foregoing problems is two or more texts on a subject. But a 
choice of texts would open a form of competition which uni- 
formity seeks to avoid. Possibly the solution is to be found in 
supplementary texts owned by the school district; possibly in 
a trained teacher for every schoolroom—a teacher who would 
use the textbook but who would be more independent of it. 

The maximum-price provision formerly in the uniformity 
laws of a few states always operated against the interests of 
the children. Under this provision certain high-grade books— 
books with large holdings—were not offered to the commission. 
Low-grade books, books that had failed—and every publishing 
house has such books—were offered in abundance. From these 
the commission had to choose. Under a maximum price the 
individual child’s books cost annually a few cents less—twenty 
to forty cents—on the average. The difference in cost between 
a good book and an inferior book sometimes amounts to the 
difference between a child’s walking to school on a certain 
morning and riding on the street car; or to the cost of one visit 
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to the picture show, or to the cost of one cigar which the child’s 
father smokes. The saving to the entire state may amount 
to some thousands of dollars during the life of the contract. 
This aggregate sum is what men see when they enact maximum- 
price laws. 

But there is another difference between textbooks, a dif- 
ference based on merit. No state can hope to secure high-grade 
books under a maximum-price law unless the price be fixed at a 
point which would render it meaningless. Now it would not 
be true to say that lawmakers and others outside of the teach- 
ing profession are interested in the price, but not in the quality, 
of books. The American public is interested in everything 
that pertains to the betterment and the development of the 
child. The public wants good books. The mistake is made 
when it is assumed that in the end the publishers will reduce 
prices rather than lose a state contract. Publishers usually 
have contracts in other states for books a commission wants— 
for their best books. Obviously the prices under these con- 
tracts must be respected, since contracts usually provide that 
the state shall be entitled at any time to the lowest prices pre- 
vailing elsewhere. 

Finally, it may be admitted that the members of a textbook 
commission do not always agree on the merits of books. They 
differ as do teachers. The list of books they finally adopt is a 
compromise. It rarely happens that any member of a com- 
mission would choose the list agreed upon if the whole responsi- 
bility were placed upon him. This does not mean that the 
list chosen is an inferior one. It simply emphasizes the impos- 
sibility of selecting books that will please all of the members of 
even a small group of interested people. 

Textbook-making in recent years has kept pace with the 
rapid progress in education in general. There were never so 
many good textbooks as now. As soon as a forward step is 
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taken and established, the publishers give it to the schools 
of the nation in a textbook. There are those who believe that 
economy of time will demand in the next few years a rewriting 
of the books below the high school—the elimination of material 
which makes no contribution to the school life or after-life of 
the pupil. But that is another story. Certain it is that a 
textbook commission cannot go far astray in these days in 
the selection of books if reasonable effort be made to secure 
the best regardless of other considerations. Equally certain 
it is that they cannot hope to please everybody. 

This article is not intended to be an argument for or 
against state uniformity of textbooks. It is intended to be 
a friendly exposition of some of the weaknesses, inherent and 
statutory, of uniformity laws. State uniformity of textbooks 
has come to stay. In those states where it has been tried it 
has proved itself superior to the old district system under which 
all of the books of a school were sometimes changed twice with- 
in ten days, and that while school was in session. It 1s 
obviously superior to county uniformity unless it can be 
shown that the wisdom of county commissions is superior 
generally to the wisdom of state commissions. But difficulties 
are always encountered in the operation of the best uniformity 
laws. Some of them can never be removed. Because these 
difficulties are real and serious and inherent, textbook com- 
missions must continue to fail in some measure to place in the 
hands of every child in the state the textbooks which under all 
the circumstances are the best. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING READING 

The discussions in the preceding articles of this series have 
raised a number of questions concerning the results of reading 
instruction in Indianapolis. It is proposed in this article and 
the next to discuss the methods of teaching which are employed 
by the teachers of Indianapolis, and to outline changes in 
classroom procedure wherever such changes are advisable. 
In order to emphasize at least four stages in the acquisition of 
reading ability, the discussions relating to methods of teaching 
reading have been organized about the problems of the follow- 
ing periods: (1) the initial period in attaching meanings to 
printed words (first grade); (2) the development of the fun- 
damental habits and associations involved in fluent oral 
reading (second and third grades); (3) the broadening of 
experience through extensive silent reading (fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades); (4) the independent application of reading 
ability to all phases of school work (seventh and eighth grades). 


THE INITIAL PERIOD IN ATTACHING MEANINGS TO PRINTED 
WORDS (FIRST GRADE) 


The aim of first-grade reading is twofold: namely, to train 
pupils to attach meanings to printed symbols and to develop 
independence in the recognition of simple, unfamiliar words. 
Progressive school systems have adopted the former aim as 
fundamental and important. The point of view of St. Louis 
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is illustrated in the following quotation from a recent report 
of the Subcommittee on Reading: 


Reading is primarily a thought-process, and the first aim in teaching it 
should be to enable the child to get the thought quickly and accurately 
from written or printed symbols. From the very beginning reading should 
be done only for the sake of getting meaning. The habits formed in the 
first reading experiences and the set of the mind toward the act and the 
purposes of reading must be right from the start. Consequently any method 
which lays the initial stress on reading as word-calling is to be avoided. ... . 


The same point of view is expressed on page 11 of the 
manual for the Child Classics Primer which is used widely 
in Indianapolis. 

The importance of directing attention to the content of 
what is read has been repeatedly emphasized by the super- 
visory staff of Indianapolis. The following devices represent 
a few of the methods which have been worked out by the pri- 
mary supervisor and by the teachers of the first grade for 
improving the comprehension of what is read: 


1. Centering attention on meaning: 
a) Teacher tells part of a story, stopping with an important question. 
4) Discussions concerning pictures at the beginning of a story. 
c) Familiar stories recalled in order to stimulate interest in the new 
story. 
d) The use of blackboard sketching, sand table, and clay. 
2. Process of clinching the content: 
a) Conversation about the story. 
4) Dramatization with or without text. 
c) Answering questions or filling in elliptical sentences with letter 
cards. 


In reply to a question concerning the directions given to 
pupils previous to their study of a selection, 75 per cent of the 
teachers outlined directions which related to the mastery of 
the content rather than to the mastery of mechanical difficul- 
ties. Some of the devices employed to secure effective results 
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were the following: Pupils were directed to read silently in 
order to tell what had been read or to make drawings which 
would represent the central thought of a passage. Pupils 
were asked to discover the answers to questions which were 
on the board or to some assigned problem. The emphasis 
which is thus given to the content side of reading is very com- 
mendable and should be encouraged. 

The extent to which the teachers of Indianapolis succeed 
in attaching meaning to the materials read varies widely. 
Classroom observations revealed at least two causes of this 
variation. The first relates to the character of the reading 
materials used, and the second relates to the technique of the 
teacher. A large proportion of the teachers depend from the 
first on lessons contained in the prescribed reader. Too fre- 
quently the intrinsic worth of these lessons has been sacrificed 
in order to provide certain vocabulary opportunities. Many 
teachers were observed who had unusual ability in attaching 
interest to all selections which were studied. In such cases 
the recitations were effective, and valuable results were 
secured. Very frequently, on the other hand, teachers were 
observed who followed routine methods and who failed to 
secure interest. Such recitations were begun by the writing 
of uninteresting expressions on the board. A drill period lasting 
for ten or fifteen minutes followed in which there was little 
evidence of keen interest on the part of the pupils. It is 
unnecessary to reiterate the fact that uninteresting sentences 
taught by routine methods rarely secure effective effort from 
the pupils of a reading class. 

The discussion of the preceding paragraph emphasizes the 
need of carefully selected materials for the first reading lessons. 
The basic principle underlying the selection of all reading 
material is that the content should be interesting and valuable 
to the child—an end in itself, and not merely a means of teach- 
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ing pupils to read. From the very first the aim is intelligent, 
fluent reading rather than word-calling. Easy blackboard 
sentences which are an outgrowth of class discussions are 
appropriate for introductory lessons. An account of a field 
trip which the pupils discuss freely and which the teacher 
writes on the board may be read to very great advantage. 
Some teachers work out plans with a class for a group enter- 
prise and make the written report of these plans the subject- 
matter for a reading lesson. In some schools materials from 
the museum stimulate discussions which can be made the 
basis of a reading lesson. One teacher has been observed who 
placed a mounted bluebird before the class, and the reading 
lesson grew out of a carefully directed discussion concerning 
the bird. The justification for basing reading lessons on 
experiences of the types suggested above grows out of the fact 
that “the child connects with such passages those forms of 
interpreting reactions which will make them centers of vivid 
personal attitudes. This not only deepens the interest in the 
reading act itself, but it strengthens the association between 
the symbols and meanings involved.” 

In order to illustrate both the subject-matter and the 
method of presenting reading lessons which are based on 
experiences familiar to the pupils, the following lesson is pre- 
sented. It was taught to a group of first-grade pupils by Miss 
Elsie Wygant of the Elementary School of the University 
of Chicago. 

Subject-matter of the recitation—The teacher selected 
“Goldfish” as the central topic for the reading lesson. The 
topic was well selected, inasmuch as all of the pupils in the 
class had seen goldfish or possessed some of their own. The 
teacher told the pupils about the goldfish that she had seen in 
one of the stores, and she asked them if they would like to have 
a bowl of goldfish for the schoolroom. The pupils agreed 
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heartily to this suggestion and became intensely interested 
immediately. 

Method of presentation.—The teacher questioned the pupils 
to find out what things were needed to make a bowl of goldfish. 
In answer to her questions the pupils suggested the following: 
bowl, water, shells, weeds, and fish. The teacher wrote these 
words on the board as they were suggested, thus affording 
opportunity for the association of meanings and symbols. 
At the same time the teacher gave cards to the pupils upon 
which had been written plainly the words under discussion. 
The pupils attached these cards to the appropriate objects. 

The teacher then said that they were ready to put the 
things together. As she wrote the following suggestions on the 
board the pupils read them, and the one who read the sentence 
first was assigned the task suggested in the direction. 


Get the bowl. 

Put water in the bowl. 
Put shells in the water. 
Put weeds in the bowl. 
Put fish in the water. 


Later in the day the pupils related their experience of the 
morning and composed the following story, which was written 
on the board by the teacher: 


GoLpFISH 
We have four goldfish. 
We put them in a dish. 
We put water in the dish. 
We put shells in the water. 
We put weeds in the water. 
Fish like green water weeds to eat. 
We named the fish. 
The father fish is Dick. 
The mother fish is Lassie. 
One little fish is Weewee. 
The other little fish is Weenee. 
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The third lesson was a reading lesson. Hectographed 
copies of the story were distributed to the pupils. These were 
read and discussed by the pupils and finally entered into their 
books of reading lessons. 

The point which should be emphasized here is that atten- 
tion must be centered on the content of the selections which 
are intrinsically worth while, if thoughtful intelligent readers 
are to result from instruction in reading. If the primer which 
a teacher uses contains trite, uninspiring subject-mattér, she 
should vitalize the work of the reading class through the use 
of supplementary exercises similar to those described above. 
Equally interesting selections from content readers serve the 
same purpose. 

The results of the oral-reading tests showed that the pupils 
who are beginning the second grade this year ranked low in 
accuracy of pronunciation and in ability to attack new words. 
Classroom observations revealed similar weaknesses on the 
part of first-grade pupils. Definite training in word analysis 
has been widely recommended during recent years as an aid in 
developing independence in the recognition of unfamiliar words. 
The justification for such training lies in the fact that the child 
frequently encounters groups of words which he cannot readily 
recognize. There is common agreement that the child must 
learn to recognize as large units as he can, preferably meaning- 
ful phrases, and at least words. But, in addition, he must 
know how to analyze words when he needs to do so. Dr. C. H. 
Judd has expressed the matter in these terms: “The associa- 
tions which will give value and meaning to the printed page 
demand that the pupil recognize words and phrases; the visual 
recognition of words often demands close scrutiny which breaks 
up the printed page into small groups of letters or even into 
single letters.” 
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The manual used by the teachers of Indianapolis outlines 
briefly a suggested plan for teaching phonics. More or less 
freedom is granted to the teachers, however, in attacking this 
problem. As might be expected, the results vary widely, as 
shown in Diagram VII.1. Many teachers who were observed 
had at their command a series of simple devices, such as recall- 
ing similar words previously studied, dividing words on the 
blackboard into small units of two or three letters, comparing 
a word with the same word in a committed expression, recog- 
nizing one word because it closely resembles another whose 
pronunciation is known, such as “some” and “come,” etc. 
Teachers who had a variety of these devices at their command 
met difficulties quickly and effectively. Many teachers had 
no such devices and some were almost helpless, if not inaccu- 
rate, in their attempts to aid the pupil. Several principals 
stated that many teachers had little or no knowledge or 
training in regard to the use of phonics. As evidenced by the 
facts cited above, there is real need of giving the problem of 
word analysis serious consideration in Indianapolis. Uniform 
methods of developing independence and accuracy in pro- 
nunciation should be considered, and teachers should be 
trained to make effective use of the adopted method. 

Two additional suggestions in regard to the introduction of 
phonetic training should be offered at this point. The first 
is that training of this type should not be started until the 
pupil has learned to recognize at sight a considerable number 
of sight words. The pupil becomes conscious of phonetic 
elements when he sees them in words which he has already 
learned. By comparison of words which have appeared in 
previous lessons attention may be called to the similarity in 
sound of corresponding portions of the words. After a phonetic 
element has been learned in connection with familiar words, 


1 All diagrams referred to in this article appeared in the February number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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it may be applied in the recognition of unfamiliar words con- 
taining the same phonetic unit. The second suggestion is that 
training in word analysis should be given during periods 
definitely organized for this purpose. If word analysis and 
reading exercises are assigned to different class periods, it is 
less probable that pupils will think of reading and word-calling 
as synonymous. 

The problems of first-grade reading which have been dis- 
cussed up to this point relate to (1) the types of selections for 
initial lessons in reading which will interest the pupil and lead 
to maximum participation, (2) the methods which should be 
employed in presenting reading lessons in order that attention 
will be centered on the content of what is read, and (3) the 
need of developing independence in the recognition of simple, 
unfamiliar words. The fourth problem relates to the develop- 
ment of rate, or fluency, in the recognition of increasingly 
large units. Diagram VI brought out the fact that the pupils 
who are now classified as IIB pupils read relatively slowly. 
Classroom observations revealed the fact that pupils of the 
IA grade also read very slowly. The pupils of this grade 
recognize words in very small units and frequently pause for 
several seconds before pronouncing some of the simplest words. 
Fluency in either oral or silent reading is dependent on the 
rapid transition from the symbol to its meaning or pronuncia- 
tion. Training in rapidity of recognition is therefore important 
in securing maximum achievement on the part of first-grade 
pupils. 

Teachers of Indianapolis frequently conduct reading 
exercises in which pupils are given opportunity to study sen- 
tences silently before reading them orally. Exercises of this 
type lead to accuracy of recognition and to fluency in oral 
expression. It is much more difficult, however, to recognize 
printed words and to give them fluent expression at the same 
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time. In order that progress may be made in the acquisition 
of this phase of reading ability, frequent reading lessons are 
recommended in which the pupil reads at sight selections 
whose vocabulary is more or less familiar. Interesting selec- 
tions which have already been studied or simple selections 
chosen from supplementary readers involving familiar words 
furnish excellent material for this purpose. The rapid reading 
of very simple selections of the type mentioned above facilitates 
the establishment of the habits which are involved when one 
reads fluently and intelligently at sight an unfamiliar selection. 

Fluent reading of the type just described presupposes not 
only ability to recognize individual words, but, in addition, 
ability to recognize words in groups. In order to increase the 
rate of recognizing words, phrases, and sentences, first-grade 
teachers of Indianapolis have worked out a large number of 
exercises of which the following are typical: 


1. Drill upon words with perception cards. 

2. Flash-card exercises involving phrases. 

3- Questions asked to be answered by printed phrases. 

4. The teacher reads a phrase in the lesson, and the children try to find 
the sentence in which the phrase occurs. The pupil who finds the phrase 
first reads it aloud. 


The value of some of the exercises employed in this con- 
nection may be questioned inasmuch as the opportunity for 
reading or drill is limited by the irrelevant activities which 
accompany the exercise. The following teaching device is an 
illustration: A game called ‘““A Shower of Apple Blossoms” 
was played by dropping slips of paper on which phrases had 
been printed from above the children to the floor. Each child 
endeavored to be the first one to secure and read a phrase. 
Practically all of the time required for this exercise was devoted 
to physical activity rather than to the development of the 
habits and associations which are essential in fluent reading. 
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A productive type of exercises for drilling on phrases has 
been organized by Dean Fordyce of Teachers College of the 
University of Nebraska, and is reproduced in part below: 


This is the house 
that Jack built. 
This is the cheese 
that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 


The aim is to grasp and interpret each of these phrases as 
aunit. Frequent drills of this type increase the span of recog- 
nition and lead to improvement in the rate of reading and 
in fluency of expression. They should not be thought of, 
however, as reading lessons, but rather as special drill exer- 
cises appropriate for improving the span of recognition. 

Silent reading has received considerable attention in first- 
grade classes of Indianapolis. The purpose of this type of 
instruction is to direct the attention of the reader to the 
meaning of the passages read. Three types of silent-reading 
exercises have been developed by the teachers. The first con- 
sists of the preliminary study of selections which are to be 
read orally. At first the pupils read short units, usually not 
more than one sentence. Later longer units are read silently. 
The second type of silent-reading exercise affords opportunity 
for expression through some definite channel other than oral 
reading. For illustration, a short narrative with a plot is read 
silently and retold or acted or illustrated. The third type con- 
tributes to the pupil’s personal pleasure and is usually not 
reported in class. Easy, interesting selections are usually 
chosen for this purpose. 

The value of silent-reading exercises in the first grade 
depends largely on the contribution which they make to the 
needs of the pupils. If the exercises are wisely chosen, it is 
probable that their use will result in rapid growth. If they 
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are poorly selected, their use may prove of little value. Hence 
it is necessary that a teacher think of the various silent-reading 
exercises which may be used in terms of the kinds of growth 
which they will probably stimulate, and to select for immediate 
use those exercises which will secure the type of improvement 
of which the class stands most in need. From this point of 
view it is helpful to classify silent-reading exercises into the 
following types: (1) Those which emphasize reading as a 
thought-getting process. Such exercises range in length from 
a brief command which directs the pupil to do something to 
the long story which is read by the pupil in order that he may 
tell it to the class. (2) Those which secure better command of 
the mechanics of reading. Selections of medium difficulty can 
be studied profitably by the pupil. Very difficult selections 
should be avoided, or studied only with the assistance of the 
teacher. (3) Those which increase the rate and span of recog- 
nition. Simple selections are appropriate for this purpose 
inasmuch as the pupil can pass rapidly from the symbol to 
its meaning and pronunciation. 

Wide differences in the quantity of work required by first- 
grade teachers were evidenced in various ways. In the first 
place, it was found that some teachers required as few as two 
or three supplementary texts during the first year, while other 
teachers reported as many as twelve. If pupils who have been 
held for different requirements in the first grade come together 
in the second grade, as they do in many cases, it is evident that 
there will be wide differences in the reading ability of the mem- 
bers of the class. In the second place, the teachers made 
various statements in regard to the standard required for 
promotion. The following statements are typical: ability to 
read any primer at sight; ability to read silently, to grasp new 
words, and to read fluently aloud; ability to read and under- 
stand a primer; ability to read an unfamiliar primer to a point 
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corresponding in difficulty to the last lesson in the adopted 
primer; etc. It is evident that there is need for a clearer 
definition of the quantitative and qualitative requirements in 
reading in the first grade. These should be expressed in definite 
objective terms; for illustration, each pupil, in order to be 
promoted, should read at least six hundred pages during the 
first year and should be able to make a score of thirty when 
reading the Standardized Reading Paragraphs. It is only 
when definite standards are set up that all first-grade teachers 
can work intelligently and consistently toward clearly defined 
ends. It is recommended that a number of conferences be held 
by the supervisors and teachers for the purpose of defining the 
quantitative and qualitative requirements of first-grade reading 
more clearly than they are defined at the present time for 
Indianapolis. 

The discussion of reading in the first grade has been critical 
of the materials used, the methods employed, and the results 
secured in many schools. At the same time it has been pointed 
out repeatedly that many first-grade teachers secure superior 
results. Although the tests which were given revealed the fact 
that the pupils of Indianapolis ranked distinctly low, no final 
conclusions were drawn in regard to the adequacy of reading 
instruction in the first grade of Indianapolis for two reasons: 
In the first place, the tests were given at the beginning of the 
school year immediately following three months of vacation, 
and, in the second place, a number of pupils were included in 
the test who had not received previous training in the schools 
of Indianapolis. For the reasons mentioned above, no radical 
changes are recommended for the first grade during the 
present year. On the other hand, it is recommended that the 
best thought and effort of the teachers be given to problems of 
teaching reading. Conferences should be held, demonstration 
lessons should be presented, and the effective methods used in 
some schools should be observed and discussed by teachers 
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who are in need of help. Many of the suggestions offered in 
the preceding paragraphs in regard to methods of teaching 
can be utilized to advantage. As a fundamental part of this 
program, the teachers should look forward to a careful scrutiny 
of the results of their instruction at the end of the year. If the 
pupils of Indianapolis rank low after a year of persistent and 
consistent effort on the part of teachers to secure superior 
results, radical changes in the materials and methods of reading 
should be seriously considered. 

The suggestions which have been offered concerning the 
teaching of first-grade reading may be summarized as follows: 


1. Initial reading lessons should be based on selections or 
exercises which interest the pupils, which have intrinsic worth, 
and which lead to maximum participation on the part of all 
members of the class. 


2. Each lesson should be presented in such a way that 
attention will be centered primarily on the content of what 
is read. 


3. There is real need for the introduction of a definite 
system of word analysis and for training the teachers in its 
effective use. 


4. Training in rapidity of recognition is necessary in order 
that the pupil may pass readily from the printed word to its 
meaning and pronunciation. 

5. Exercises which are conducted in order to develop power 
in word analysis, to fix habits, and to increase the rate of 
recognition should not be confused with reading exercises, 
but should be conducted at special periods utilized wholly for 
drill purposes. 

6. Silent-reading exercises may be conducted with profit 
in the first grade. The particular type of exercise which 
should be selected depends on the instructional needs of the 
pupils. 
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7. Quantitative and qualitative standards of attainment 
should be determined in order that teachers may work intel- 
ligently and consistently toward clearly defined ends. 

8. The materials and methods which are now in use in 
first-grade reading classes of Indianapolis should be carefully 
scrutinized during the remainder of the present year to deter- 
mine the adequacy or inadequacy of present practices. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL HABITS AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS INVOLVED IN FLUENT ORAL READING 
(SECOND AND THIRD GRADES) 

The fundamental purpose of reading is the acquisition of 
meanings or experiences from printed materials. All instruc- 
tion in reading, therefore, should place emphasis on the content 
of what is read. As was pointed out earlier in this section, 
however, a thorough mastery of the mechanics of reading is 
prerequisite to effective progress in the acquisition of reading 
ability. Recent investigations have shown that the second and 
third grades form the most appropriate period for emphasizing 
this phase of reading instruction. The result which is desired 
by the end of the third grade is ability to read fluently and 
intelligently, either orally or silently, any material of ordinary 
difficulty. In the accomplishment of this result attention must 
be concentrated primarily on the content of what is read. If 
attention is directed too largely to the mechanics of reading, 
it is probable that reading will become a process of word-calling 
rather than of thought-getting. If attention is not directed 
to the content of what is read, the pupil will probably lose 
interest in reading and will not put forth that type of persistent 
effort which is prerequisite to rapid progress. 

By the time a pupil enters the second grade, he has learned 
to associate meanings to the words of simple selections, he has 
mastered a reading vocabulary of a few hundred words, he has 
gained some power in the recognition of new words, and he is 
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able to read simple, interesting selections independently with 
a fair degree of success. On the other hand, he is unable to 
recognize at sight many words which he hears daily in the 
conversation of his parents and friends, he recognizes individual 
words rather than groups of words at each fixation of the eyes, 
and he is unable to read with a great deal of fluency. Further 
progress in reading is dependent on the development of addi- 
tional skill in the recognition of unfamiliar words and greater 
fluency in the grouping of words. The major problems of the 
second and third grades relate, therefore, to the development of 
ability along three lines: namely, (2) comprehension, (4) rate 
and fluency, and (c) accuracy and independence. In order to 
secure effective progress along these lines pupils should be 
given frequent opportunity to read so that various habits which 
have been partially developed in the first grade will be more 
effectively established. Furthermore, it is necessary to intro- 
duce pupils gradually to selections of increasing difficulty in 
order that they may gain power in attacking increasingly 
dificult problems both from the standpoint of meaning and 
of pronunciation. 

Indianapolis endeavors to meet the varying needs of pupils 
in reading in the second and third grades by means of varied 
types of reading exercises. In the first place, the distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading is emphasized. On 
December g, 1916, a bulletin was issued by the primary super- 
visor in which attention was called to various problems which 
arise in connection with oral- and silent-reading instruction. 
The kind of selections appropriate for each type of reading 
exercise was discussed as follows: 


1. Oral-reading instruction: 

@) Suited to easier selections which make up the extensive reading 
of the grades. 

4) Appropriate for incidental use in silent-reading exercises. Should 

be used whenever needed to bring out particular points of meaning. 
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2. Silent-reading instruction: 
a) Suited to intensive work with difficult selections. Leaves the 
child free to concentrate on meanings. 
6) Appropriate for increasing the rapid grasp of easy material. 
Makes possible the development of individual rate in reading. 


points to be observed in oral- and silent-reading 


instruction were outlined as follows: 


1. The teaching of oral reading involves: 


A social spirit in the class through which individuals make definite 
contributions to the pleasure or information of the group. The 
members of the class may or may not have in their own hands the 
selection which is read. 

A selection sufficiently within the reading ability of the pupils 
to insure clear and quick grasp of thought, and adequate oral 
rendition. 

Careful attention to the technique of oral reading in order that 
the meaning may be effectively expressed. In this connection 
emphasis should be given to such points as accuracy of pronun- 
ciation, character of expression, voice quality, etc. 


2. The teaching of a difficult selection through silent-reading requires: 
a) A real estimate of each selection in regard to its sequence of 


thought, the clearness with which it presents the important ideas, 
and the type of reaction from the children to which it best lends 
itself. This reaction may take the form of questions and answers, 
discussions, dramatic representations, reproductions, drawings, 
etc. 

Close guidance of class. The selection should be handled in small 
units. Errors of interpretation should be corrected by re-reading. 
Special help should be given on difficult words and expressions. 
The teacher should be mentally alert and quick to direct. 


In addition to distinct emphasis on oral reading and silent 


as outlined in the preceding paragraphs, Indianapolis 


endeavors to meet the various needs of pupils by a differentia- 
tion between the morning and afternoon reading exercises. 
In many schools the morning recitation consists of an intensive 
study of a selection in the basic reader and the afternoon 
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exercise includes a large amount of sight reading. The purpose 
of the morning recitation is to make a careful study of an 
assigned selection, to discuss various problems which arise in 
connection with it, and to aid the pupils in such matters as 
pronunciation, grouping, fluent expression, etc. The recitation 
of the afternoon centers about some interesting story in a 
supplementary reader. This reading is done at sight and 
proceeds with little interruption. Whenever a pupil encounters 
a difficult word, it is pronounced by the teacher or by some 
member of the class, and the reading continues. The chief 
purpose of the hour is to read and enjoy the story. The selec- 
tions chosen for the afternoon exercises are noticeably easier 
than the selections studied in the morning. The arguments in 
favor of simple selections are that the pupils are able to read 
pages rather than paragraphs, they become intensely interested 
in the content of what is read, they group their words effectively 
when relieved of the necessity of working out new meanings 
and pronunciations, their rate and fluency improve, and keen 
interest in reading develops. 

The various methods which have been outlined above by 
means of which the teachers of Indianapolis meet the different 
needs of pupils in reading are in harmony with practices which 
prevail in many progressive school systems. The distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading is to be encouraged. 
Oral reading is unquestionably appropriate during the second 
and third grades, when pupils are acquiring a thorough mastery 
of the mechanics of reading, inasmuch as such exercises enable 
the teacher to determine what the strong and weak points are 
in the pupil’s reading. Silent reading, on the other hand, 
assumes increasing importance at this time for the following 
reasons: (¢4) Many pupils acquire reading ability so rapidly 
that silent reading becomes a more economical and effective 
method of reading as early as the end of the second grade. 
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(4) Many recitations in various subjects in the second and 
third grades can be conducted much more economically if 
pupils have been sufficiertly trained in the art of silent reading 
to enable them to secure information independently from 
printed materials. (c) Pupils are rapidly approaching the 
period in their school life during which numerous demands 
will be made on them for the silent study of large amounts of 
subject-matter. Furthermore, the distinction which is made 
in many schools between the intensive study of selections and 
sight reading is very appropriate, inasmuch as these two types 
of recitations afford opportunity for emphasizing various 
phases of reading ability. The problems which teachers of the 
second and third grades encounter in making application of 
these methods will be discussed under the following topics: 
(2) comprehension; (4) rate and fluency; and (c) accuracy and 
independence. 

The improvement of ability to comprehend presents a 
problem which is common to every reading exercise. We have 
evidence from various sources that the teachers of Indianapolis 
give effective attention to the problem of comprehension in 
these grades. Diagram IX shows that the achievement of 
second- and third-grade pupils compares favorably with the 
average achievement of pupils in thirteen cities. Furthermore, 
the teachers’ answers to the question concerning the directions 
given to pupils previous to their study of a recitation relate 
almost wholly to comprehension. Some of the devices 
employed are as follows: questions are written on the board 
and the pupils are directed to find the answers to them; pupils 
are directed to write questions concerning the more difficult 
portions of the selections; pupils are frequently asked to read 
an assigned story and to write a brief synopsis, to draw a 
picture which illustrates some phase of the story, or to prepare 
to act the part of one of the characters; at other times, pupils 
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are assigned a large problem which should be worked out during 
the course of the reading. The presence of a problem during 
the preparation of a reading lesson is certainly commendable, 
and its use should be encouraged. 

Classroom observations and the written reports of the 
teachers showed that during many recitations attention was 
directed primarily to the meaning of what was read. Pupils 
were frequently asked to reproduce the story or to answer 
important questions in regard to the content of what was read, 
leading characters were compared, situations or characters 
were described, and selections were dramatized. While 
excellent results were secured in many classrooms through the 
use of such methods, the tendency on the part of many teachers 
was to discuss the selections in too great detail. For illustra- 
tion, one teacher described her plan as follows: “Pupils read 
one sentence at a time, and questions are asked continually to 
check mastery of content.” One teacher was observed who 
spent ten minutes in a detailed discussion of six sentences in the 
first paragraph of a selection. Situations might arise in which 
detailed discussions of this type would be appropriate. In this 
case, however, the method was followed because conscientious 
teachers wished to leave nothing undone which might aid in 
securing a thorough comprehension of what was read. The 
criticism which has just been offered should not be interpreted 
to justify less attention to meanings. It does imply, however, 
that there is need for a careful study of the devices which are 
employed in associating meanings and symbols. Detailed 
questions, which interrupt the thread of the story continually 
and which exercise verbal memory primarily, should be 
replaced by larger questions or problems, the answers to which 
include the essential points of an entire selection. It is the 
latter type of question or problem which stimulates interest, 
leads to discrimination, and results in a coherent series of 
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ideas in regard to the content of the selection which has 
been read. 

The second problem which confronts the second and third 
grades relates to rate and fluency of reading. Diagram VIII 
revealed the fact that the pupils of the second and third grades 
read somewhat more slowly than pupils of other cities. Slow- 
ness in oral reading may be due to a variety of causes: (a) a 
pupil may fail to recognize individual words readily; (4) he may 
not have reached the point in his development when his eye 
takes in more than one word at a single fixation; (c) he may be 
slow by nature; or (d) he may have difficulty in comprehending 
what he reads and therefore be unable to move on rapidly to 
the following passages. When a pupil reaches the second grade, 
he has usually acquired a reading vocabulary which includes 
several hundred words. Some of these words he recognizes 
instantly, while others require a brief period of study before 
they are recognized. Again, some pupils have learned to group 
words effectively and to read with considerable fluency. Other 
pupils read slowly, haltingly, and one word at a time. Ease 
and fluency in reading come when people can group words 
effectively as rapidly as the voice can vocalize them. The rate 
of reading in Indianapolis is slow because the pupils do not 
read sufficiently to form those associations and habits on which 
fluency depends. The majority of the recitations observed 
gave only limited opportunity for reading. The pupils of these 
grades need to read page after page, instead of sentences and 
phrases, if they are to establish those fundamental habits and 
associations which are necessary for the development of fluent 
readers. 

One of the cities with which Indianapolis was compared 
secures excellent results in this phase of reading instruction 
through quantitative sight reading. Daily exercises are con- 
ducted in which pupils read page after page without detailed 
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comments or discussion. The reading is done at sight in 
connection with relatively easy selections concerning some 
problem in which the pupils are interested. At the time that 
one class was visited the pupils were working on the problem 
of how cotton is grown and marketed. The pupils in turn read 
long passages, commenting occasionally on the significant 
points. Whenever it was needed, the teacher gave effective 
help on difficult words, but in a way which did not take the 
attention and interest from the main points of the story. A list 
was kept of the common words upon which help was needed, 
and at the close of the hour or in some special drill period these 
words were studied in detail. Such exercises bring the pupil 
in contact daily with pages of material and provide abundant 
opportunity for the association of symbol, meaning, and pro- 
nunciation. If these selections are wisely chosen, the pupils 
encounter relatively few difficulties at any one time. The 
results are that words which were partly familiar are fully 
mastered, groups of words are recognized at one fixation of the 
eyes, rate of reading increases, and oral expression improves 
noticeably. 

In connection with quantitative reading exercises of the 
type described above, the pupils who were observed not only 
read the story, but they contributed many interesting, relevant 
facts which had been learned outside of the classroom. They 
brought in objects or materials which related to the problem 
at hand, and they told or read to the class interesting contribu- 
tions which they had found in other books. At the end of the 
day they wrote significant sentences based on the reading of 
the hour, and at the end of the week they wrote short stories 
which summarized their readings. Through the use of such 
methods, attention can be centered on the content of what is 
read, and permanent interest in reading can be developed, 
because the pupil discovers that he is rapidly mastering the 
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process of reading and that he has reached a point in his 
development where he can secure interesting information and 
pleasure from his reading without great effort. Much oral 
reading once a day is recommended for second- and third- 
grade classes of Indianapolis. Attention should be centered 
primarily on the content of what is read, but the exercises 
should be so conducted that the habits and associations which 
are prerequisite to fluent reading have abundant opportunity 
to develop effectively. 

A third problem in oral-reading instruction relates to 
accuracy and independence. Diagram VI showed clearly that 
Indianapolis does not eliminate simple errors in the second and 
third grades as rapidly as do many other cities. Diagram VII 
showed that teachers of different sections of the same grade 
secure widely different results in accuracy. Classes were 
observed in which the teacher was inaccurate or unable to 
offer effective help when the pupils encountered difficulties. 
It is evident from these facts that more attention should be 
given to this phase of instruction. The work on word analysis 
and on the quick recognition of words which was recommended 
for the first grade should be continued in the second grade and 
in many cases in the third grade. Special drill periods should 
be utilized for this purpose. As soon as possible the pupil 
should be held responsible in study-recitations for the applica- 
tion of his knowledge of phonics to the words which cause 
difficulty. This should be done, however, without making the 
content of what is read any less significant or important. 

Silent-reading exercises of two types are conducted in 
Indianapolis. The first consists of an intensive study of a 
difficult selection during the recitation period. Some very 
interesting and profitable exercises of this type were observed 
in which the pupils were asked to read passages silently and 
then to discuss the content of what they had read. Two 
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tendencies were observed in some of these study-recitations 
which are questionable. Too frequently the pupils read with- 
out a significant problem in mind, and in a number of recita- 
tions the discussions were too detailed to insure interest and 
keen participation. The second type of silent-reading exercise 
consists of the rapid reading of relatively easy selections. 
Such exercises bring the pupils in contact with a wide range of 
reading material and improve their ability to associate mean- 
ings and symbols accurately and quickly. These exercises can 
be supplemented frequently by asking pupils to read a short 
selection quickly in order to find new points which are relevant 
to a problem under consideration, or to locate difficult words. 
Such exercises are effective with pupils in the lower grades in 
increasing their visual span and their reading rate. They are 
effective with pupils of all grades in developing their ability 
to weigh the relative importance of various phases of the 
subject-matter which is read. From day to day teachers in 
the second and third grades should provide exercises which 
are calculated to improve the ability of their pupils along the 
various lines which contribute to the development of an 
effective silent reader. 

Previous investigations of reading achievement have 
shown clearly the importance of an abundance of supple- 
mentary reading material. In St. Louis, where the results in 
both oral and silent reading were distinctly superior, it was 
found that the schools were well provided in most cases with a 
great variety of books. Many pupils read at least one book 
each week in addition to the regularly assigned readings. 
A careful study of the achievement of different pupils revealed 
strong evidence in support of the contention that the pupil 
who reads most widely is generally the most effective reader. 
This conclusion is in harmony with natural expectations, 
inasmuch as quantitative reading gives wide opportunity for 
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the acquisition of varied experiences which aid in interpreta- 
tion and for the development of various habits on which 
effective reading depends. Indianapolis ranks relatively low 
in the provision which it makes for outside reading. More 
supplementary readers are necessary. Larger school libraries 
are needed. More liberal provision of books should be stimu- 
lated by the teacher through the reading or telling of parts of 
interesting stories. The quality of the reading should be 
checked by requiring frequent oral or written statements in 
regard to the content of the books which have been read by 
individual pupils. 

The discussion of the needs of second- and third-grade 
pupils has emphasized the varied nature of the problems which 
are common to these grades. Intelligent direction of instruc- 
tion presupposes definite information in regard to the strong 
and weak points in the reading ability of pupils. Frequent 
objective tests of the achievement of a class or of individual 
pupils furnish the best means yet devised for securing the 
information which is needed. The standard oral- and silent- 
reading tests which were used in this investigation secured a 
large fund of information which has not been included in the 
report. The oral-reading tests revealed wide individual 
differences in achievement, characteristic errors of individuals 
and whole classes, the relation of difficulty of subject-matter 
to rate and accuracy of oral reading, etc. The silent-reading 
tests showed characteristic difficulties encountered by pupils 
in interpreting what they read. It is recommended that all 
schools in which the tests were given make careful studies of 
these original records in order to secure detailed information 
in regard to the strong and weak points of the pupils who were 
tested in reading. When the records have been carefully 
examined and the most urgent needs of the individual pupils 
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have been determined, remedial measures which will lead to 
improvement should be undertaken immediately. 

The more important suggestions which have been offered 
concerning the teaching of reading in the second and third 
grades can be summarized as follows: 

1. The second and third grades form an appropriate period 
for the establishment of the fundamental associations and 
habits which are involved in associating meanings and symbols. 
In this connection the important problems relate to improve- 
ment in (a) comprehension, (4) rate and fluency, and (c) 
accuracy and independence. 

2. Indianapolis endeavors to meet the varying needs of 
second- and third-grade pupils in two ways: (a) by conducting 
carefully organized exercises in both oral and silent reading, 
and (4) by much oral reading at sight to aid in the establish- 
ment of the associations and habits upon which effective read- 
ing depends and (c) by the intensive study of selections of in- 
creasing difficulty. 

3. Although Indianapolis concentrates attention on the 
content of what is read, there is a tendency to discuss the 
selections in too great detail, thus destroying interest and 
leading to emphasis on points of minor importance rather than 
on the most significant issues of a selection. 

4. The inferiority of pupils of Indianapolis in rate and 
fluency of reading is due to the fact that the pupils do not 
have sufficient opportunity to read. Frequent oral- and 
silent-reading exercises including a large quantity of reading 
material are recommended to secure improvement in rate 
and fluency. 

5. The low record of Indianapolis in accuracy of pronuncia- 
tion is due to the fact that pupils do not have adequate training 
in word analysis. Phonetic training which was recommended 
for the first grade should be continued in the second and third 
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grades to the end that pupils may recognize quickly and 
accurately simple, unfamiliar words. 

6. A larger supply of supplementary reading books should 
be provided for pupils of these grades in order that they may 
have the opportunity to read more books both in and out of 
school than they have at present. Previous investigations 
show that quantitative reading is essential to rapid progress. 

7. Frequent tests should be made of the progress which 
pupils are making in various phases of oral and silent reading 
in order to secure definite information concerning the most 
urgent needs of classes and of individual pupils. 











RHYTHM IN HANDWRITING 


H. W. NUTT 


University of Kansas 


The purpose of this article is to present a brief account of 
the results obtained through extending the former study of 
rhythm! in handwriting to the ages fifteen to eighteen inclusive. 
The same apparatus, the same process of securing records, 
and the same devices and technique of measuring the records 
that were employed in the former study were employed 
throughout this investigation. The records used in this 
investigation were secured from the commercial department 
of the Kansas City, Kansas, High School, and from the two 
high schools in Lawrence, namely, the Lawrence High School 
and the Oread Training School, University of Kansas. The 
writer is greatly indebted to the principals and teachers of the 
Kansas City and Lawrence high schools for their courtesy 
and assistance in securing the desired records. 

The purpose of extending the study to these upper ages 
was to discover the relation of rhythm to age, and by compari- 
son of the results in rhythm with the results obtained for the 
ages seven to fourteen inclusive to discover, if possible, the 
age or range of ages at which rhythm reaches its maximum 
development. The study of arm movement was also carried 
along with the study of rhythm as in the former study, and the 
results obtained compared with those of the lower ages. 

The tables in this study are constructed on the same bases 
as the corresponding tables in the former study. The table 
containing the source data and several of the tables of correla- 
tions are not reproduced here, but the interpretations of all 
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the results are presented. The significant tables on rhythm 
and arm movement are presented in complete form, showing 
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the complete results for both studies. 


TABLE I 


RELATION OF ARM MOvEMENT TO AGE 
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ARM MOVEMENT 

Table I brings the entire data on relation of arm movement 
to age together. Arm movement seems to be quite definitely 
related to age. A grade of 2 or above must be attained to be 
worth while. In fact, a grade of 3 must be attained to insure 
the utilization of arm movement in some degree in making 
practically all of the letters written. Grades 4 and § must be 
attained to insure the use of arm movement in complete letter 
formation. Age nine represents the beginning of a sufficient 
degree of arm movement to be worth while, while ages ten 
to eighteen inclusive present the possibilities of maximum 
development of arm movement for a considerable number of 
individuals. That is to say, enough individuals from ages ten 
to eighteen attained grades of 4 and § to indicate that maturity 
is one of the most important factors that determines whether 
or not an individual may reach a high degree of attainment 
in arm movement. 

The median grade for ages seven to eleven inclusive is 1; 
for ages twelve to fifteen inclusive the median grade is 2; and 
for ages sixteen to eighteen the grade is 1. The modal grade is 
1 for all ages except twelve, for which age it is 2. Table II 
shows that in system F, which had commercial penmanship, 
the median grade is 2 for age fifteen, between 2 and 3 for age 
sixteen, and between 1 and 2 for ages seventeen and eighteen, 
while in system G, which had only common writing usage, the 
median grade is 1 for all four ages. The modal grades in 
system F are 2, 1, 1 for ages fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, respec- 
tively, and distributed to 0, 1,4 for age eighteen, while the 
modal grade in system G is 1 for all ages. These results show 
that system F developed considerably more arm movement 
than is developed for most individuals by ordinary writing 
practice in system G. That is to say, intensive arm-movement 
drills will develop more arm movement for individuals who are 
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naturally capable of acquiring the movement than ordinary 
writing practice will develop. 

These facts cause the writer again to raise the question 
whether arm movement can be attained by a sufficient number 
of individuals to a high enough degree to warrant the schools 
in putting much time on intensive arm-movement drills. The 
median and modal grades do not get above 2 in any of the 
systems. A sufficient number of cases in system G and the 
other systems that have practiced only copybook and ordinary 
usage of writing attained a grade above 2 to justify one in 
concluding that many individuals adopt arm movement 
naturally and develop it to whatever degree it proves of 
advantage to the writers. On the other hand, as has already 
been pointed out, a rather large number do not attain a satis- 
factory degree of arm movement even with the aid of inten- 
sive drills. 

An important criterion of the value of arm movement for 
most individuals is perhaps the extent to which it is retained 
after it has once been developed. Table I shows that from 
ages thirteen to eighteen inclusive a surprisingly large number 
of cases drop back to grades 1 and o. This would certainly 
not be true if writers in general found arm movement to be of 
any appreciable advantage in meeting the ordinary demands 
for using their writing habits. According to the psychology of 
habit, one tends to discontinue any form of activity that does 
not meet a given situation adequately. On the other hand, 
one tends to retain and automatically employ any form of 
activity that enables one to meet a given situation in a satis- 
factory manner. If arm movement is a form of writing habit 
that can and should aid the majority of individuals in attaining 
skill in writing, then the formation of the habit ought to go 
forward with little difficulty and should become automatic to 
a high degree after two or three years of systematic drill. A 
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habit thus rendered automatic will certainly not be lost for a 
long time, especially when every individual can make as much 
use of it as ordinary demands for practicing writing affords, 

The force of this conclusion may be brought out more 
effectively by comparison. The writer at one time mastered 
quite thoroughly the habit of arm movement in writing. He 
can still write with practically perfect arm movement when he 
puts his whole attention upon the employment of the habit. 
When, however, he just writes automatically, as one does with 
his attention upon what he is writing, he uses very little, if any, 
arm movement. Another motor habit which the writer learned 
at about the same time that he mastered arm movement was 
that of batting in baseball. The form of standing at the plate 
and of swinging at the ball became automatic to the extent 
that the writer never gave thought to either one when playing 
in a game. This habit was used very little in later years as 
compared to the use made of the writing habit. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the writer finds that even after several 
years of disuse of the batting habit it is seemingly just as 
automatic and effective as it was when first learned. The 
reason is that this habit was formed naturally as the most 
effective means of meeting a given situation. If any other 
habit could have been used to meet the same situation as 
satisfactorily, then no doubt the other habit might have been 
more natural to the writer than the professional form and 
would have been practiced except when attention was given 
to practicing the professional form. And, even if the pro- 
fessional form, under such conditions, had been mastered, it 
would undoubtedly have been lost whenever the writer 
returned to the game after lapses of time and, without renewed 
practice, faced the pitcher at a critical time. Whenever one 
faces a critical situation with his attention upon the results to 
be accomplished and not upon the means of obtaining the 
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results, he will always fall back upon those habits that he has 
naturally formed as the best means for him to employ in 
meeting this particular situation. The conclusion seems 
justifiable, then, that arm movement is not retained, after it 
is mastered, to a sufficient extent to warrant the public schools 
in putting a great amount of time, or even any time, upon it 
in writing drills. The writer believes that, if attention is given 
to the other factors and conditions that are necessary in the 
mastery of the writing skill, the individuals will adopt and 
develop for themselves the degree of arm movement that is 
advantageous to them in acquiring a satisfactory degree of 
attainment in writing. 


RHYTHM 


Table III brings together all the data on the relation of 
rhythm to age, and is perhaps the most significant table of the 
entire investigation. The positive correlation of rhythm to 
age is clearly shown by the decided piling up of cases along the 
diagonal from upper left-hand corner to lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the table. Attention to the median group of cases at 
each age verifies the significance of the correlation indicated by 
the diagonal sweep of cases. At age seven the median falls on 
the second step of the rhythm scale; age eight on the fifth step; 
nine on the seventh; ten on the eighth; eleven on the tenth; 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen on the twelfth; fifteenth on the 
thirteenth or median step of the rhythm scale; sixteen on the 
twelfth; seventeen and eighteen on the eleventh step. 

Table IV, which is not reproduced here, shows the relation 
of rhythm to age by systems for ages fifteen to eighteen inclu- 
sive. The tabulations indicate that training has no effect. 
upon the development of rhythm. That is to say, rhythm is 
a trait that develops with age and not with training. 

The location of the median group of cases at each age 
shows that ages twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and sixteen are only 
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one step below the median grade on the rhythm scale. Ages 
seventeen and eighteen are two steps below the median rhythm 
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grade, while ages eleven, ten, and nine are three, five, and six 
steps, respectively, below the median rhythm grade. Ages 
nine, ten, and eleven are in the lower part of the middle range 
of the rhythm scale. The decided growth in rhythm from 
nine to twelve raises the question as to the extent to which 
rhythmic organization in writing practice may be of advantage 
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to the learners at these ages. The fact, which is noted later, 
that rhythm is positively correlated with speed seems to justify 
one in concluding that, from age nine on, rhythmic organiza- 
tion in writing practice will be of sufficient advantage to make 
its use worth while. Ages nine to twelve, however, should not 
stress rhythmic organization more than is justified by the 
development of rhythmic organization at these ages. The 
emphasis may increase as the natural rhythmic organization 
increases. The range of ages, as has just been indicated, that 
warrants the most intensive use of rhythmic organization in 
writing practice is from twelve to sixteen inclusive. Ages 
seventeen and eighteen show a falling off in rhythmic develop- 
ment, so that evidently rhythmic organization should be 
utilized to accomplish its maximum results before these ages 
are reached. 
OTHER CORRELATIONS 

The tables for the other correlations are not reproduced 
here, but a brief statement is made of the results shown by 
them. One of the most important of these correlations is that 
of rhythm with speed. Rhythm is positively correlated with 
speed for ages fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen. Age eighteen, 
however, shows no such positive correlation. Age fifteen 
shows up somewhat better than the other ages. This fact 
seems to indicate that the maximum of speed may be attained 
by the time age fifteen is reached. There seems to be some 
positive correlation between rhythm and quality in these upper 
ages. While the degree of this correlation is not great, it 
seems to warrant the conclusion that properly graded rhythmic 
drills for the different types of letters, along with modifications 
of the forms of letters which present serious difficulties in 
maintaining rhythmic habit in writing them, will enable 
rhythmic organization to contribute appreciably to the attain- 
ment of a satisfactory degree of quality in writing. 
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No correlation was found in these upper ages between 
rhythm and arm movement. Arm movement has no correla- 
tion with speed. And arm movement has no correlation with 
quality. 

SUMMARY 

Summarizing briefly, one may say that the practical con- 
clusions that may be drawn from the entire study are as follows: 
(1) A proper utilization of rhythmic organization in writing 
practice for ages nine to eleven will be of advantage, but the 
maximum of results will be obtained by the use of intensive 
rhythmic drills for ages twelve to sixteen. (2) Rhythm may 
be made to contribute effectively to quality through the 
proper use of rhythmic drills adapted to the different types of 
letters. Difficult letters can and should be modified to remove 
the difficulties they present to free rhythmic movement. 
(3) Arm movement, having no relation to rhythm, speed, or 
quality, and being rapidly lost after it has been attained, 
should be found worth while for its contribution to other 
favorable conditions that are highly essential, or it should be 
abandoned in writing drills and general class practice. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER IN 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


JASPER T. PALMER 
Principal of Sophie J. New School, Mount Vernon, New York 








The teacher is as human, often as intelligent and able, 
and not infrequently possesses equally as good power of leader- 
ship and organization, as the college professor, superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor, who are more conspicuous on the 
platform of educational gatherings, more prominent on the 
pages of educational magazines, and more frequently called 
upon to lead educational conferences. Do we, as school 
heads and supervisors, utilize this wonderful mass of resources 
as we should? I believe we do not. Teachers are worth much 
more to us than we have realized. Unfortunately they have 
been led to feel that they are followers and subservient to the 
will of higher authority, and to take things as a matter of 
course; and the majority of teachers are contented with this 
order of things, too. We should get much more out of teachers 
than we do. I do not mean more of the routine drudgery, but 
more in the way of organization of the whole school work. 
Make the teachers business partners and give them the privi- 
lege of sharing the profits. 

The superintendent who is able to bring out from his corps 
of principals the best there is in them, and the principal who is 
able to develop the resources within his teaching force, are the 
ones who make the greatest educational progress. Many a 
splendid teaching force has undoubtedly failed to accomplish 
things either through the very personal ambitions of superior 
officers or through the lack of ability to utilize the forces that 
may be found within the teaching body. I say bring the 
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teacher to the front; give her greater responsibilities in the 
shaping of our work. She is capable of carrying off the respon- 
sibilities imposed upon her, but—and here is where we may 
fail—give her recognition. Let it be our work, not my work; 
yes, and her work; and call her by name as opportunities 
present themselves. 

There are many ways in which teachers may be enlisted in 
active service. First, let them know that something is really 
expected of them besides doing the endless amount of clerical 
work accurately, and following dictated methods and courses 
of study well, and guiding and directing classroom discipline 
without friction. Frequently ask teachers’ opinions. Encour- 
age them to “try out.” Permit them to suggest. The results 
of their findings through experience are worth far more than 
anything that can be copied from some other city or compiled 
by superintendents and principals who have framed the work 
from theory, largely. Ask a teacher to lead a conference on a 
matter affecting the school as a whole. Take her into your 
confidence in the administration of the building. How many 
teachers would dare approach the principal or superintendent 
and tell him in a friendly way that they thought he was pursu- 
ing a poor plan, and suggest a different course? I say dare, 
because they are not supposed to. Many teachers have little 
or no interest in the school’s progress as a whole; the sharing 
of interests and responsibilities will break down such barriers 
and apparent indifference. Give the teacher every opportunity 
to criticize and advise on every feature of school work—con- 
structive criticism, of course, and advice that emanates from 
genuine interest. No principal is infallible. He makes many 
mistakes; the teachers see them. Do we ever think of that? 

To get criticisms and suggestions the principal must ask 
for them. The correct spirit of active co-operation must be 
worked up. Frequent conferences with individual teachers 
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and groups of teachers are advised. I say conferences, a term 
which means more to me than the much-despised term “teach- 
ers’ meetings.” The conference puts all concerned on an equal 
footing; the principal or teacher may be the leader, not the 
dictator. Confidential questionnaires have a place. Following 
are some questions which have been advanced with effect- 
ive results: 


Can you suggest an improvement in our building organization? 

Can you suggest a better arrangement of programs? 

Can you suggest an improvement in the opening program, the dismissals, 
or the passing of lines? 

What have you to suggest in connection with our assembly work? 

What recommendations on the courses of study have you to make? 

Do you feel that you are making good progress with your classes? If 
not, what appears to obstruct the progress? Any questions or suggestions? 

Name some feature of our school work that you think should be dis- 
cussed at our next conference of teachers. 


In order that replies to such questions shall be of real value, 
teachers must have genuine confidence in the questioner and 
be absolutely frank themselves. 


One naturally looks to the superintendent, principal, and 
supervisors as superiors in the teaching force. The superin- 
tendent and principal are usually in these offices because of 
marked natural aptitudes in the way of leadership, executive 
ability, etc., but the superiority is often overemphasized and 
misunderstood, I believe. The supervisor of drawing is usually 
an artist, and specially trained in his line. The supervisor of 
music is skilled in his adopted profession. The same should be 
true of all supervisors. There should be these marked quali- 
fications if they are properly and profitably to fulfil the function 
of their offices. They should be so skilled in their respective 
fields that teachers naturally look to them for help and 
guidance. Nothing can be more unfortunate and detrimental 
to real progress than a feeling on the part of teachers that they 
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are following a dictation, arbitrary and unqualified; especially 
deplorable are the conditions when teachers sense an unsym- 
pathetic attitude, and often an apparent inefficiency. Too 
often do supervising officers assume such superiority that 
they defeat their own ends. If one finds among his teachers— 
and he will find many—those who have marked qualifications 
along his line, why not confer with them and get their ideas, 
and let them know that he is glad of suggestions? 

Many executive and administrative qualities lie dormant 
within the teaching force; much artistic ability is wasted in 
copying; often musical talent and the ability to lead musically 
are stifled by arbitrary dictum. The most successful superin- 
tendent or principal in the country will frankly admit, if 
‘pressed to make such an admission, that some of his teachers 
can do a much better job in a model teaching exercise than he 
can do. I cannot see that it is anything to be ashamed of, 
either. The teacher who is in the work every day, and is a 
real live teacher, should be able to do many things better than 
her superintendent or principal. If a teacher can do a thing 
better than her superior officer, tell her so; encourage her in 
her talents. On the other hand, the supervisor should be able 
to do many things better than a large majority of those whom 
he supervises; otherwise he is not entitled to the office which 
honors him. We need supervisors in our schools; we need all 
we can get, but not because of inefficiency on the part of 
teachers, or because teachers cannot be trusted and need 
watching, but to harmonize, to synchronize, direct, lead, and 
inspire. Every teacher is glad to follow, better still, to work 
with real leaders. Teachers will work just as faithfully, but 
more effectively and more efficiently, if their natural talents 
and social tendencies are allowed greater freedom than is 
usually accorded them. 




















REVIEWS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 





CAROLYN HOEFER 





The junior high-school] movement has grown, in very large 
measure, out of the dissatisfaction with the seventh and eighth 
grades. These grades do not offer courses of study which are 
attractive enough to keep boys and girls in school. In many 
cases they go over in tedious reviews work that has been amply 
covered in previous grades. The reviews do not leave pupils 
with any new experiences and they crowd out of consideration 
informing material which might have been introduced if 
teachers and school officers had insight enough to see the 
possibilities of these grades. Normal seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils are alert and eager to come into contact with the facts 
about the world in which they live and in which in a few years 
they are to take the part of adult responsibility. They are 
not interested in going over and over again in wearying drill, 
work which has too often passed through at least one repetition 
in grades below the seventh. 

This paper is an effort to make quite definite and explicit 
the basis for the assertion that the seventh and eighth grades 
are full of unjustifiable reviews. The subject is not new. As 
early as 1898, President Charles W. Eliot delivered two 
addresses, one on the subject, “Can school programmes be 
shortened and enriched?” and the other on, “Shortening and 
enriching the grammar school course.”’ In both of these he 
advocates a reduction of the number of reviews, making special 
references to the subjects of arithmetic, reading and physical 
geography. ‘That there is still a tendency to review in these 


grades is evident from a survey of the courses of study which 
are now used. In making this a summary of the statements 
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found in the printed courses of study published by cities, 
recognition must be given to the fact that the exact time spent 
in review is not stated and there is always a possibility that 
the method of the review exercise may be different from the 
method of the original presentation. First, some of the facts 
will be given and later a few comments will be offered on the 
meaning of these facts. 

Lexington, Kentucky, presents an interesting illustration 
and is typical of the courses given in other cities:— 


GRAMMAR 
Low Seventh. 


Review of previous work. Recognition of prepositions, interjections and 
conjunctions. Nouns, classification, properties, declension use in sentences, 
parsing. 


High Seventh. 
Systematic review; adjectives, classification of sentences, functions of 
words, punctuation and capitalization, plural of compound nouns. 


The work of the low seventh was a review of the work of 
the sixth grade and that of the high seventh a review of the 
fifth and and sixth grades. 


Low and High Eighth. 

Review of the previous grades. Verbs, classification, properties, prin- 
cipal parts, inflection, parsing, analysis and diagraming of compound sen- 
tences. In the low eighth, there was to be a more thorough review and a 
more intensive study of grammar, conjunctions, phrases. 


ARITHMETIC 
Low Seventh. 


1. Reviewof the work of the previous grades in oral and written problems. 

2. Continue rapid addition of long columns. 

3. Give many problems in this grade involving the tables of time, 
weights and measures. 

4. Teach with great care the meaning of percentage and its relation to 
common and decimal fractions. 
5. Review topic 5 of the sixth A grade and teach per cent equivalents. 
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6. Teach the three cases of percentage showing the relation to the work 
in common fractions as outlined in sixth A. 

7. Make a practical application of these cases to the subject of profit 
and loss. 

8. In the problems given in this grade all of the arithmetical principles 
should be involved. There should be many such problems all of which should 
be entirely practical. The aim should be to train the reasoning power and 
exercise the judgment of the pupils—their reasoning power and their judg- 
ment not the teacher’s. 

High Seventh. 

1. A thorough review of the preceding grade work. 

2. Give many problems involving the principles taught, and lead the 
pupils to reason them out. This is the time to train them to think. 

3. Teach the first case in commission. Practical application. 

4. Teach simple and trade discount with practical application. Review 
bills in this connection. 

5. Teach simple interest by the six per cent and the other method. 

6. Teach how to find the premiums on an insurance policy. 


Low Eighth. 

1. Review the work of the preceding grade. 

2. Teach bank discount. a. Promissory notes with and without interest. 
b. Terms of discount. c. Discount. d. Proceeds. 

3. Give plenty of oral and written problems in this work. Have the 
pupils use their bank throughout the term. Use all of the business forms of 
banking institutions. 

4. Teach ratio and proportion. 

5. Teach square root and its application to the triangle. 

6. Use many problems in this grade that involve all of the principles and 
processes that have been studied throughout the course. 

7. Special drills in rapid addition of whole and mixed numbers contain- 
ing business decimals and common fractions. 

High Eighth. 

1. Review work of the preceding grades. 

2. Review all of the tables of weights and measures that have been taught 
and teach measurements as applied to the triangle, parallelograms, circle 
and cylinders. 

3. Continue to use the bank in this grade, familiarize the pupil with all 
sorts of business forms and acts and prepare them practically for life. Teach 
pupils how to keep simple cash accounts. 
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4. Give a general review of the entire book emphasizing principles. 
This review should last not less than two months. 
5. Continue preception work. 


In comparing this work with that of the lower grades, the 
writer found that the third section of the low seventh was a 
review of the previous grade. These tables were also studied 


in the fifth grade. 


NATURE STUDY AND GEOGRAPHY 
Low Seventh. 

Northwestern Section. Use Tarr and McMurray’s Complete Geography, 
Tarr’s First Book of Physical Geography. With the aid of these teach the 
Northwestern Section. 

Special: Geysers of Yellowstone Park; Mammoth Cave; review Mt. 
Vesuvius; an earthquake—Charleston, Lisbon, or Caracus; Colorado Canyon; 
Niagara Falls reviewed—(and how formed? Recession and cause). In 
explaining deltas review the Mississippi or Nile Delta. In coral reefs— 
review Great Barrier Reef. Omit Australia Life to Island and Ocean Life. 
In industries review of things taught in Grades V and VI. Give a list of 
the President and his Cabinet. 


Teach United States by Sections not by States 


Special: Effect of the glacier upon the surface; effect of the surface upon 
the industries. Review White Mountains from Grade V; on outline maps, 
place in rivers, lakes, cities, etc.; forests—(saw mills, paper mills, cities that 
lead to this industry); truck farming; cod fishing; boot and shoe manufacture 
(source from which hides and leathers are obtained. A shoe factory, machines 
and division of labor. Boston as a center for shoe trade and other cities). 
Boston: (Historical Associations History—import of raw material, manu- 
factures, commerce, etc.) 


Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls, Missis- 
sippi River, Boston with the same subdivisions, and farming 
were studied in the fifth. Mount Vesuvius, Nile River, 
glaciers and fishing were studied in the sixth. Practically 
none of this was new material. The same thing was found to 
be true in the high seventh. In the eighth grade the British 
Empire, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary and Asia were 
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discussed. Each of these subjects had been studied in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 


There are evidences that there is a large amount of old 
material utilized in other subjects but the details are too many 


to be given here. 

What has been found true in the case of Lexington has 
also been found in other courses of study. The following table 
has been made to show how widespread this waste of time has 
been. The subjects which are marked with an X indicate the 
grades in which the course is not given; those marked with an I 
indicate the grades in which a part if not all of the course is 
reviewed; those marked with an O indicate the grades in which 
new courses are given and those marked with a — indicate 
courses where information was not obtainable. 


TaBLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF REPETITION IN THE COURSES 
oF Stupy OF THE Upper GRADES 
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A few quotations taken from courses used in different cities 
will show the similiarity. These have been selected at random. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Arithmetic, Eighth Grade, Low. 
The work of this grade may be a review of the difficulties in the other 
grades and emphasis placed upon the essential problems of arithmetic. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Eighth Grade, High. 

The work of this semester consists entirely of review problems. Before 
requiring the child to solve these, the teacher should have him turn to the 
page on which the subject was first developed and briefly review the 
essentials. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

Eighth Grade, Low. 
General review of fundamental operations, denominate numbers, per- 
centage, interest, fractions, measurements, business forms, Arabic and Roman 
notations, mensuration, longitude and time. Review and practice problems. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Geography, Eighth Grade, Low. 


Review all essentials. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Geography, Seventh Grade. 
The earth, latitude, longitude and time, rains, winds and climate; 
general facts of South America, Europe, Asia, Africa. General review of 
Europe and the United States. 


The earth, latitude, longitude and time were studied in the 
third and fourth grades. South America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa were studied in the fifth grade. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
Language, Eighth Grade. 

Note what the fourth grade outline says concerning “topical recitations” 
under the head of oral composition. Review Scott and Southward’s Lessons 
in English. Review the outlines given in the preceding grades and continue 
along similar lines. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Language, Seventh Grade. 

Review introduction to previous grade’s work. Continue drill in 
strengthening “Sentence Sense,” using more difficult compound and complex 
sentences. Review exercises studied in the sixth grade. Synonyms and 
antonyms, word building, letter writing, grammar—review sentences, 
subjects, predicates, phrases, clauses, etc. Teach modifications of nouns, 
pronouns. 

Seventh Grade, High. 

Composition—Review exercises that were studied in the sixth B, sixth A 
and seventh B grades. Complete exercises included in the above pages that 
are not reserved for the eighth grade. 

Grammar—Review sixth B, sixth A and seventh B grades’ work. 


MUNCIE, IND. 
Physiology, Eighth Grade. 

The work of the eighth B may continue the talks on topics suggested 
for the seventh grade. The work will, of course, treat in the main the 
subject matter gone over in the earlier grades, but the treatment will be 
more comprehensive. 

The work of the eighth A will, of course, treat in the main the subject 
matter gone over in the earlier grades but the treatment will be more com- 
prehensive. 

Many other quotations could be given here but these will 
suffice to illustrate the extensiveness of review work in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Even if one is optimistic about these statements and believes 
that the teachers do not take them too literally, one must be 
discouraged to find that makers of courses of study are very 
seldom sensitive enough to the situation to make any apology 
for the frequent reviews. One would think that the direction 
to review a given subject would from time to time be relieved 
by some such statement as this: ‘Review North America but 
in taking up the continent this time, stress the trade routes, 
the mineral resources and other matters not fully dealt with in 
the four lower grades where North America has been studied.” 
But such relief is seldom found. The review is too frequently 
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described in terms of the text employed and in other ways 
which makes it evident that mere repetition is all that is 
expected. 

One cannot, however, be optimistic about the matter, for 
the majority of teachers have not had the special training 
which is necessary to devise methods of presentation of the old 
material in a new way so that a different point of view will be 
taken by the pupils. A brief survey of the preparation of 
some of our teachers will confirm this fact. 

In Illinois, in 1914, when a number of the courses cited in 
the table were published, there were 2,405 teachers who had 
received no education above the elementary school; there were 
2,718 who had attended high school but did not graduate, and 
8,955 teachers who were graduated from a high school but had 
not attended any other higher educational institution. Only 
a few high schools offer special teachers’ courses and it is 
probably safe to say that few of the above number of teachers 
were equipped to do other than to follow the prescribed course 
of study. Out of New Jersey’s total of 16,741 teachers, 3,087 
were untrained teachers. Kentucky has a total of 6,515 rural 
teachers and out of this number only 1,239 have attended 
college or a normal school. 

That state departments of education have realized the 
inability of the teachers to do other than follow the prescribed 
course of study closely, is shown by the following quotations. 
The first was taken from the Kentucky Elementary Course of 
Study for 1916 and refers to the teaching of history. “Of 
course, the average teacher can do little more and does little 
more, than reproduce the matter of the text in just the shape 
and order in which it is presented in the text. His training is 
not broad enough to enable him to do more than this.”” (p. 184) 

The other quotation is taken from the State Report of 
Florida for 1915-1916. (p.267) “Over 47,000 or 41 per cent of 
white children in Florida are found in smaller country schools— 
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those with one or two teachers—and if we include those that 
are in attendance upon larger country schools, the per cent 
would be between 60 and 63. To this add the other fact that 
these children are being taught by teachers, 60 per cent of 
whom have had no training beyond the local or country school.” 

This official testimony is quoted to show how fully it is 
recognized that courses of study determine in a very literal 
way the work of the grades. 

The fact is that the great majority of the seventh and 
eighth grades are open to the charge that they repeat in barren 
reviews, subject-matter well known to the pupils. This is an 
unjustifiable waste of time. Reviews drive students from 
school, take the edge off of their intellectual enthusiasm, or 
lead them to take toward their studies the attitude that learn- 
ring consists in a petty round of efforts to recall forgotten details. 

The time has come when the public demands progress, not 
mere marking of time. The reconstruction period is sure to 
bring a reorganization of the courses of study in the upper 
grades in which there is now so much repetition. 
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I. COMMENT ON CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Description of teachers’ duties —The work of the teacher is, comprehen- 
sively, education. This is the sense in which the title of this book! is to be 
interpreted. The book relates not primarily to the teacher, but rather to 
the processes and conditions effective control of which constitutes education. 
It therefore deals primarily with the problems of education in general. The 
major portion of the book is concerned with the principles of teaching and of 
classroom management. Naturally the teacher is intimately involved in 
such discussion, since application of the principles is her task. 

Things treated are: aims of education, the pupil’s nature, the curriculum, 
the material conditions of education, school discipline, assignment of lessons, 
the recitation, the study-period, measuring results, attendance, records and 
reports, elementary theory of statistics, with a final short and general chapter 
dealing with the teacher. 

The book contains that accumulation of practical wisdom arrived at by 
every successful supervisor and teacher—slightly tinctured as this is at 
present in the practical field with the results of scientific experimentation 
and statistical investigation. It contains the kinds of information that the 
experienced supervisor will try to develop in the inexperienced beginners. 
As a textbook, therefore, its special value will be for giving novices an intro- 
duction to the problems of the field. 

Each chapter is provided with a copious list of exercises, and with 
bibliographical suggestions for collateral readings. 


J. F. Bossitr 


A new junior high-school text in business practice—There is a growing 
recognition of the need for a simple informational course in the essentials 
of common business practice which have most frequent occurrence in the 


1Emmor Davis SuHetpon, The Work of the Teacher. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. xvi+342. $1.50. 
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lives of the ordinary citizen. The eighth-grade arithmetic course has vainly 
attempted to give this insight into business methods through its treatment 
of the applications of percentage. Unfortunately, the emphasis has been 
upon arithmetical computation rather than upon a thorough understanding 
of the nature of business practice. 

In a recent book! the author has completely reversed this traditional 
emphasis. The large social point of view underlying the book is suggested 
by a quotation from the preface: 

“However skilled a man may be in science or in art, if at the same time 
he is ignorant of everyday business routine, he is at the mercy of unscrupulous 
people with whom he may deal. Or, however skilled a woman may be in 
domestic arts, if she does not know the best methods of buying, saving, and 
investing, she is seriously handicapped. These are matters touching the 
lives of all, and they are of such vital import in the stress of mere living that 
they should find a place in the educational program of every school.” 

Exchange, money, credit; banking and savings institutions; insurance; 
property; investments; letter-writing and personal accounts, are the chapter 
headings about which the material in the book is organized. After reading 
the preface and noting this happy selection of topics, the reader would 
certainly think that the authors have made a significant contribution to this 
field. Indeed they have done a real service in showing how these topics 
relating to general business methods can well be taught from the informa- 
tional and social point of view. 

This book will extend the information of the teacher of arithmetic in a 
most helpful way. In view of the very unique choice in the organization of 
material which the authors have made, the reviewer is rather reluctant to 
point out the tendency in the book to reflect a somewhat heavy legal, and 
definitional, terminology which certainly renders the book less valuable from 
the standpoint of its use as a text. The objection is not to the choice of 
content, but to the style of presentation. The feeling that the pupil will not 
be able to see the connection between the topics discussed and his own per- 
sonal future business needs is often present. On the whole, however, the 
book is a decided improvement over anything that heretofore has been 
available and is an approach to the type of course in general business prac- 
tice that is being advocated today by many students of school curricula. 

A manual of principles of method in teaching elementary subjects.—Years 
commonly elapse between the scientific discovery of principles of “learning”’ 


1Scnocu and Gross, Elements of Business. New York: American Book Co., 1919. 
Pp. 216. 
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and their eventuation in improved methods of teaching children. Interesting 
examples can be found in the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling. Among the important agencies for such modification of school 
practice are the reports of committees like the Committee on Economy of 
Time of the National Education Association. These reports have appeared 
as Part I of the Fourteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. They have put before school 
men, in compact form, important suggestions for the elimination of obsolete 
and unessential material in the elementary-school curriculum. 

The fourth report,! which has just been distributed, is a carefully organ- 
ized compilation of principles of methods in teaching, which have been derived 
from scientific investigation of how children learn. The report gives sys- 
tematically arranged rules of procedure for the teacher in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and spelling, and, to a limited extent, in drawing and music. 
These statements are made by W. S. Gray, F. N. Freeman, W. S. Monroe, 
Ernest Horn, Fred Ayer, and C. E. Seashore, respectively. Each summary 
consists of twenty-five to fifty definite rules which have been found by 
experimentation and observation to guide in the most helpful way the teach- 
ing of these four subjects. The form may be illustrated by quotation from 
Mr. Freeman’s discussion of “Principles of Method in Writing”’: 

“The downward strokes of the letters should be toward the body or nearly 
perpendicular to the edge of the desk. This produces a slope in the writing which 
is approximately equal to the angle through which the paper is tilted (about 
thirty degrees from the vertical). In right-hand writing this causes a forward 
slant and in left-hand writing, a backhand slant. 

“Evidence (experimental and observational). Experiment indicates 
that a movement perpendicular to the edge of the desk is more rapid and 
easier than one which is in the direction of the long axis of the forearm, which 
would produce vertical strokes on the paper (19). This direction of the 
strokes has the further advantage of having them point toward the eyes 
and probably greatly diminishes a tendency to turn the head which would 
be produced by strokes in a different direction. Experience and observation 
indicate that this direction of strokes is common and natural.” 

The writers have aimed to summarize the basic psychological principles, 
best methods of arranging material, and proper distribution and length of 
practice drills. The teacher can make immediate use of many parts of this 

1 The Eighteenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 2, Fourth 


Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1919. Paper. Pp. 123. 
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publication. The review editor believes that these “rules” or “principles” 
can be followed with the assurance that they rest upon a careful evaluation 
of experimental, observational, and statistical evidence. 

Attention should be called especially to the important contribution of 
Professor Seashore in his discussion of “The Réle of a Consulting Supervisor 
in Music.” For years Professor Seashore has been conducting scientific 
studies of musical talent. In this yearbook he summarizes in a few pages 
the basic conclusions from his investigations. He reports a series of six 
tests which experience has shown can be relied upon to discover and classify 
degrees of musical talent. The tests are group tests (phonograph records 
which can be purchased for a small sum and can be used with public-school 
children in the fifth grade and above). His conclusions are of far-reaching 
importance in public schools—so much so that a brief quotation should be 
made from them: 

“The records of children in any school will show some very astonishing 
results, among which the following may be mentioned: (1) There are enor- 
mous differences among individuals. In the sense of pitch, for instance, one 
pupil may have two hundred times the natural capacity of another. (2) 
None of the six capacities here measured shows any marked correlation with 
intelligence as indicated by the intelligence quotient. (3) The variation 
with age is small and secondary. Such variation as we do find is due to lack 
of application rather than to absence of capacity. (4) Each of these capaci- 
ties is independent of the other, i.e., a child may be superior in one capacity 
and inferior in one or more of the other talents; we discover types (kinds) 
of musical capacity. (5) These types and quantitative ratings are permanent 
personal equations. After a fair test at the age of ten, we can pronounce 
upon the capacity which may be predicted for the rest of life. Talent is not 
a thing to be acquired; it is a gift, inborn. (6) There is but very slight 
correlation between the amount of musical education given and the possession 
of musical talent. (7) A very large percentage of superior musical talent 
was undiscovered before being revealed by the tests. These few gleanings 
from a large array of findings may suffice to show the practical significance 
of the data.” 

An important manual of tests for the elementary commercial subjects.— 
For some years commercial tests called the National Business Ability Tests 
have been used as the basis of the efficiency employment register of high- 
school graduates now being offered by the United States Employment 
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Service in New York City. To the present time these tests! have been 
available to but few public-school people. They are now reported together 
with a description of their derivation by their author, Mr. Sherwin Cody. 

Nineteen tests are presented for abilities demanded for success in com- 
mercial employment. Such employment includes office boys, general clerks, 
sales people, and the relatively small number of stenographers and book- 
keepers on which commercial courses have hitherto centered attention. 
The tests include (1) a test for tabulation (mental alertness); (2) reproducing 
instructions; (3) a test for invoicing; (4) tests on fundamentals in arithmetic; 
(5) business arithmetic; (6) English tests, based on the spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and business usage required for good letter-writing; (7) an ele- 
mentary test in letter-writing; (8) answering letters; (g) stenographic tests; 
(10) copying for the mimeograph; (11) addressing envelopes with a pen, 
and filing. 

Complete directions are supplied for giving and scoring the tests. The 
author gives a clear discussion of methods of measuring classes and teachers, 
tabulating results, computing averages, and making rough graphs to picture 
the results. 

We believe this material ought to be made accessible not only to teachers 
of commercial subjects in the high schools, but to teachers of the elementary 
grades generally. The designers have done two very important things by 
standardizing a series of commercial tests and insuring that they rest on a 
socially useful content. This material should have an important influence 
on the content of courses of study in elementary English, arithmetic, and 
business practice. 


« , 


The Gary school survey (continued).—The “modernization” of a school 
program as planned in Gary is a very difficult if not impossible task. This 
is shown by the reports on Industrial Work, Household Arts*,and Physical 
Training and Play® of the Gary Survey. The “Gary Experiment” has 
attracted attention particularly because of the very large proportion of time 
devoted to special activities, industrial work, elementary science, household 
arts, and physical training and play. Comments have been made ina 


previous issue of this Fourna/ to the effect that the centering of attention on 


such special subjects has operated, as it necessarily must, to the detriment of 


1SHERwiIn Copy, Commercial Tests and How to Use Them. The ninth volume in the 
School Efficiency Monographs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co. Pp. vii+216. 
Kraft binding. $0.99. 

? Eva W. Wuite, Household Arts; the Gary Public Schools. New York: General Education 
Board, 1918. Pp. xix+49. 

3L. F. Hanmer, Physical Training and Play. Pp. xix+35. 
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the basic school subjects, reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography, 
and history. At the same time it is shown by the reports on the special 
subjects themselves that they have not been organized and taught as planned 
in the theoretical scheme set up for Gary. 

a) Analysis of the curriculum, observation of instruction, and the giving 
of tests in household arts lead to the conclusion that to try to operate an 
elementary public school on a commercial or production basis will defeat 
the primary purposes of instruction in a school subject. Miss White’s 
report shows that the work in cooking in Gary centers about the cafeteria, 
that there is no systematic course of study, that preparation of food for the 
cafeteria forms the basis of the work, and that the use of young children as 
helpers in the lower grades does not lead to their receiving instruction from 
the older children or from the teachers. A quotation will make clear the 
confusion that arises in trying to organize a course of study on such a pro- 
duction or commercial basis: 

“So also the cafeteria. Much is to be said in its favor. Pupils learn to 
work with proper regard for time, to handle quantities, to consider money 
values, to contrive dietetic combinations. Thus the cafeteria not only 
supplies the school lunch, but enlarges the scope of school work in cooking 
and gives practical point to the child’s effort and interest. But danger lurks 
in the division of responsibility. One and the same individual at one and the 
same time teaches cooking and conducts a commercial enterprise: few per- 
sons are equally interested and equally effective in both fields. When, for 
example, the instructor’s attention inclines to the commercial side, the scope 
and opportunity of the pupils inevitably suffer. Little or no risk can be 
taken with the food, for the quantities are large and the hour approaches. 
The practical cook therefore scarcely realizes how often she prompts the 
pupils or does things for them; nor does the teacher realize how small a part 
of the responsibility for the menu is borne by the children. The theory is 
sound that children must learn to cook by cooking. But in practice, the 
importance of the immediate practical interests at stake seriously compro- 
mises the educational view point... .. 

“To achieve the desired results, cooking needs to be taught under con- 
ditions as nearly like those of the home as can be devised and as are practi- 
cable, the endeavor being to train a girl so thoroughly that she will be able to 
think in home terms. This requires a laboratory kitchen so that the instruc- 
tion will not be sacrificed to the demands of serving the noon lunch.” 

That the same situation holds in sewing is shown by a further quotation: 
“Instruction in sewing at Gary centers around the practical needs of 
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the children. Accordingly, no course of study is marked out. Pupils work 
on what they want or need to make, or on garments provided at the request 
of parents.” 

6) Many of the same comments are made by Mr. Hanmer with respect 
to physical training and play. Physical education centers around the work 
of the playground. The whole discussion “suggests public playgrounds 
where children gather to amuse themselves out of school hours rather than 
school work, where definite ends in the way of physical development are 
sought. In so far as children play freely on the playgrounds after school 
hours, the Gary arrangement is a wholesome one; but the same kind of 
freedom cannot be allowed children in their physical training work during 
school hours . . . . without losing much of the good which comes from 
systematic exercises under intelligent guidance.” 

The report shows that while physical education is given a larger per- 
centage of the total school time of the child than any other subject in the 
curriculum (24 per cent against 14, 14, and 12, respectively, for drawing and 
shop, auditorium, and reading), nevertheless “free play” predominates 
dangerously near to the exclusion of everything else. Detailed examples 
are given to show that educational and systematic aspects of physical 
training are minimized. Similarly, athletic activities which largely center 
around basket-ball and baseball result, not in a thoroughgoing attempt to 
draw in all children of varying degrees of aptitude in athletics, but in concen- 
trating attention on the training of a few team players. In physical training, 
as with other special activities in the Gary school system, the execution of 
the plan “falls far behind the conception and intention” of its designers. 

A history of the development of educational opportunity.—Professor Jackson 
states the purpose of his new book! thus: “It is the aim of this study to set 
forth the conditions and movements which have extended the privilege of 
education to those who, in the beginning of educational theory and practice 
in Western Europe, were neglected.” There are nine chapters, treating of 
education in Greece and Rome, in the mediaeval period, Renaissance and 
Reformation, the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, of the 
abnormal child, and a concluding chapter. 

The evolution as set forth by the author shows that the privilege’ of 
education, which was measured at first almost wholly by ability to pay for 
it, gradually was extended, through philanthropy, state aid, and state sup- 
port; that the classes which benefited were increased from the wealthy and 





1 Georce L. Jackson, The Privilege of Education. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1918. 
Pp. 143. 
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special classes, like the clergy or well born, by the addition of the poor; and 
finally by practically all classes, with respect to the privilege of elementary 
education; that control of education passed out of the hands of the church 
to secular authorities; that the curriculum was changed from a religious to a 
secular content; that it was not until well into the nineteenth century that 
the conception of real privilege of education was reached, namely, that 
systems should be established “common to all for the purpose of making it 
possible through education to sift out talent, or to raise the index of class 
status” (p. 93). Later extensions of the privilege of education were first to 
girls, through the founding of special schools and colleges, and the develop- 
ment of coeducation; and secondly to the abnormal child. In motive the 
privilege was extended so that it related, not merely to the laying of a founda- 
tion for habits of action, but also to the broadening of the child’s experience 
by enriching the course of study. 

Opposition to the growth of the privilege of education arose from the 
fear of the aristocracy that there would be “‘over-education,” and that this 
would promote a rapid growth of liberalism and perhaps revolution; secondly, 
from denominationalism, which saw in secular schools a danger to religion 
and church control of education. These forces were overcome principally 
by the growth of democracy. 

Professor Jackson thinks that, relatively, the privilege of secondary 
education has advanced but little in the course of two thousand years and 
that in Europe it is still largely class education. While in one sense the 
privilege has been extended in the United States, so that any child has the 
opportunity of secondary education, in fact the system is organized for the 
select few, since the course of study is reserved for the “élite.” The fun- 
damental features, language and mathematics, and even the modern sub- 
jects of history and science, are organized and taught as the older studies in 
method and purpose. Instead of “identical” we need “equal” opportunity. 
The privilege of education should be extended and diversified so that “the 
secondary school may offer to the various abilities and desires, which the 
large number attending makes inevitable, an equal opportunity in many 
lines and something that each pupil shall feel is productively worth taking” 
(p. 140). 

In a book of this kind, covering in a brief space two thousand years or 
more in time, there are naturally some broad generalizations which the 
layman has to take more or less on faith. The specialist, however, is aware 
that many assertions of this character rest on a very insecure foundation, 
and are of little value without some qualification. In his chapter on educa- 
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tion in the seventeenth century the author says (p. 67): ““The Dutch in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey made the same provision for parochial schools 
as in New York. The Quakers also maintained a school in connection with 
every church in which both boys and girls were taught to read and sometimes 


to write and cipher.” So much evidence is needed to support such state- 
ments that one suspects that this is Professor Jackson’s opinion rather than 
what he knows to be the fact. 

However, this little book does put in brief space and in a more satis- 
factory way the subject discussed than any other account known to the 
reviewer. It is well worth reading by everyone who wishes to appreciate 
what a long and hard struggle it has been to bring the privilege of elementary 
education to its present status, and how much more must be done in order 
to make the privilege of secondary education really worth accepting by the 
toiling masses. 

Marcus W. JERNEGAN 


School surveys made by the Bureau of Education.—Within the past month 
four school survey reports have been received from the Bureau of Education, 
three city surveys, and one state survey. The city school surveys were 
made in Wilmington, Delaware (an industrial survey), in Elyria, Ohio (a 
general city survey), and in Columbia, South Carolina. We list (under 
“Publications Received”) the reference to the State School Survey of 
South Dakota. 

The Columbia Survey! was directed by Dr. Frank F. Bunker, of the 
Bureau of Education. It is a straightforward analysis of the capacity of 
Columbia to support schools and of the extent to which it is doing so. It 
takes full account of the historical background of educational development 
in Columbia, without which no adequate interpretation of present abilities 
and needs in the city could be made. It is shown that the city has unusual 
ability to finance schools when compared with cities of its type, but that it 
is doing so very meagerly; that insufficient maintenance of schools has 
resulted in entirely inadequate salaries. Helpful comparative tables supply 
the factual basis for such statements. The meager salary schedule is paral- 
leled by the very short tenure in teaching and low standards of training and 
equipment of the teachers themselves. 

The report shows that insufficient maintenance of school work limits 
the activities which are attempted to such an extent that, for example, there 


1 The Public Schools of Columbia, §.C. Bulletin No. 28, 1918, United States Bureau of 
Education. Pp. 192. 
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are no kindergartens in the public system; there are several hundred “excep- 
tional” children for whose needs no special or individual instruction has been 
worked out. Definite recommendations are made that classes for the feeble- 
minded, blind, and deaf and the otherwise “exceptional” should be provided. 
There is no provision for instruction in agriculture or in school-supervised 
home gardens, in spite of the fact that Columbia is the center of a large rural 
area; neither manual arts nor household economy are taught in the elemen- 
tary grades, and but little in the high schools. A somewhat over-detailed 
analysis is made of such needs, and very definite recommendations are made 
for the improvement of the situation. 

Just as the school activities in Columbia are hampered by insufficient 
maintenance, so the supervision is shown to be entirely inadequate. The 
comment has been made repeatedly in survey after survey, as it is made 
here in the Columbia report, “the principals do not supervise.” Since they 
have to teach full time, supervision either of class instruction or of methods 
of classifying, marking, grading, and promoting pupils has lacked 
co-ordinated direction. The administrative and teaching staff is brought 
into touch with examples of progressive school practice and of best expert 
judgment upon each of such activities. The judgment of the survey staff 
with respect to results of instruction is based upon the interpretation of 
standardized tests which were given in spelling and in arithmetic. These 
are regarded merely as illustrative of the work done in the fundamental 
subjects. 

That the report is systematic, objective, and complete may be further 
illustrated by the fact that the “holding power” of the school system is 
carefully determined by an objective study of the school census, the com- 
pulsory attendance situation, the problems of overage, retardation, “repeat- 
ing,” and dropping-out of Columbia children. Again, definite recommenda- 
tions are made with respect to each activity for future carrying on of the 
work. At the close of each section of the report, both general and specific 
recommendations are summarized in a way helpful not only to the local 
school officials, but to public-school administrators who wish to apply the 
method of investigation and the findings to the analysis of their own school 
practice. A summary of general recommendations rounds out the entire 
report. 

The third city survey to be reported from the Bureau of Education 
recently is one by Fred C. Whitcomb on Industrial Education in Wilmington, 
Delaware.! The survey is devoted to (1) a study of the schools to determine 


1 Bulletin No. 25, 1918, Bureau of Education, Washington. 
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the nature and amount of present educational provision; (2) a study of local 
industries to determine the nature and extent of vocational opportunity; 
(3) a study of existing training-provisions for trades and industry; (4) a series 
of recommendations covering a desirable industrial education program. 

The author has prepared a series of tabulations covering school training, 
retardation, vocational interests, vocational experience, and family history 
of boys and girls between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. These tabulations 
are of especial interest because they cover the history of these young people 
both in school and in industry. They show very clearly that neither the 
school nor the industry has provided adequately for the treatment of young 
people of this age. 

The present limited and more or less formal offering in industrial courses 
is criticized, and a program of extension is recommended for both the elemen- 
tary and the high school. It is urged especially that part-time co-operative 
and short unit evening-school courses be developed for trade workers. The 
bulletin will prove most helpful to educators because of its treatment of the 
questions centering around pupils who tend to leave school at fourteen 


years of age. 


E. T. Fitbey 


II. BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF SELECTED 
PUBLICATIONS: 


Sampson, S. O. Effective Farming. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 

xxili +490. $1 ~32. 

Effective Farming is a new textbook in the field of agriculture. Its aim 
as stated in the preface is “to present instruction in practical agriculture in 
such a way as to be readily understood by both pupil and general reader, 
and to be directly adaptable, at the same time, to the needs of classroom 


”» 


and laboratory.” In accomplishing this purpose the author has included 
material on plant study, soils, Indian corn, small grains, grasses, legumes, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, fruit-growing, vegetable-growing, 
feeding farm animals, horses, beef and dual-purpose cattle, dairy cattle, 
dairying, sheep, swine, poultry, farm machinery, and farm management. 
One could not expect any more than an outline or encyclopedic treatment 
of so many topics in the compass of 490 pages. In spite of this handicap, 
the author has written a valuable book. He does not attempt to give all 
there is to say on any one subject, but simply enough to arouse interest in 
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the topic. To satisfy this interest when aroused the most up-to-date dis- 
cussions of the topic are cited. These are given at the end of each chapter, 
along with questions and exercises and pedagogical aids which will prove 
of considerable value to students and teachers. 


Organization and Administration of Intermediate Schools in Boston. Bulletin 
No. XVII of the Department of Educational Investigation and Measure- 
ment. Boston, 1918. Pp. 75. Paper. $0.07. 

A report primarily to principals and superintendents, of the historical 
development of methods of instruction and present status of junior high 
schools in Boston. The intermediate or junior high school in Boston includes 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. This bulletin summarizes current 
thought and practice concerning the organization of intermediate grades. 
It shows the conditions out of which junior high schools were demanded and 
finally introduced in Boston. It discusses the important features of adminis- 
tration and supervision, preparation of teachers, modifications in course 
of study, and differentiation in methods of instruction. The report should 
be of definite service to administrative officers generally, especially those 
who are engaged in reorganizing their intermediate grades. 


III. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, AND 
PRACTICE 

LaseLttE, Mary A. The Home and Country Readers. Books Two and 
Three. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1918. Pp. 282+347. $0.65 
each. 

McFeer, Inez N. The Teacher, the School and the Community. New York: 
American Book Co., 1918. Pp. 256. 

NaTIONAL SociETY FOR THE Stupy oF Epucation. “The Professional 
Preparation of High-School Teachers,” Eighteenth Yearbook, Part I, 
1919. Pp. 372. 

DEPARTMENT OF EpucATIONAL INVESTIGATION AND MEASUREMENT. Organi- 
zation and Administration of Intermediate Schools in Boston. Bulletin 
No. XVII, City of Boston Printing Department. Boston, September, 
1918. Pp. 75. 
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B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-GRADE TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


BarLey, Carotyn SHERWIN. WhattoDo for Uncle Sam. Chicago: A. Flan- 
agan Co., 1918. Pp. 220. $0.75. 

Mosetey, Epwarp Lincoin. Trees, Stars and Birds—A Book of Outdoor 
Science. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 
vili+404+xvi. $1.40. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Appams, Jane. World’s Food and World Politics. Chicago: National 
Conference of Social Work, 1917. 

Anprea, H. Home Canning, Drying and Preserving. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Brapb.ey, Auice. Lessons in Food Values and Economical Menus. Boston: 
Farmer School of Cookery. $0.25. 

Carver, Tuomas N. Principles of Political Economy. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1919. Pp. ix+588. Cloth. $1.96. 

Cuapin, Henry D. Health First. New York: Century Co., 1917. Pp. 
a21. $1.0. 

CranpaLtt. 4 Manual of Household Accounts. Boston: Whitcomb& 

Barrows, 1917. $2.00. 

Cruess, Wituiam V. Home and Farm Food Preservation. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xxiv+276. $1.26. 

Cunrperti, J. L. Practical Italian Recipes for American Kitchens. Janes- 
ville, Wis., 1918. $0.50. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Cuarities, Ciry or New York. Basic Quantity 
Food Tables. For sale by Municipal Reference Library. New York, 
July, 1917. $1.25. 

Fu.ron, Maurice Gartanp. Bryce on American Democracy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xxiii +388. $0.32. 

Gittett, Lucy H. Relation of Food Economics to the Nutritive Value of the 
Diet. Chicago: National Conference of Social Work, 1917. 

Graves, Lutvu. Modern Dietetics. St. Louis: Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co., 1917. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

Hitt, J. M. Economical War-Time Cook-Book. New York: Sully, 1918. 

$0. 50. 
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Hucues, D. M. Thrift in the Household. Boston: Lothrop. $1.25. 

IncraM, F. 4 Community Kitchen in a Neighborhood House. Chicago: 
National Conference of Social Work, 1917. 

Kinc, Carouine. Caroline King’s Cook Book. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1918. $1.50. 

KincsLey, Cuartes. Westward Ho! New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 
xv +483. $0.32. 

Maney, Epwarp. Nicolas’ Carnet De Campagne. Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1919. 

Merritt, ANNA. Kitchenette Cookery. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 112. $1.00. 

Occ, Freperick A., and Bearp, Cuar*es A. National Governments and 
the World War. New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. viii+603. $2.50. 

PoweE.L, Lyman P., and Powe.t, Gertrupe W. The Spirit of Democracy. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1918. Pp. xvi+272. $0.80. 

Ruar, M. J. The Dress You Wear and How to Make It. New York: Put- 
nam. $1.50. 
SpEARE, Morris Epmunp, and Norris, WALTER Bake, editors. World 
War Issues and Ideals. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. xi+461. 
Stewart, Anna. Social Problems: Outlines and References. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. vi+233. $0.75. 

Stewart, F.E. Lessons in Cookery. Book One, Food Economy. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co., 1918. $1.25. 

Tarpat, A.H. Thrift Clthing. New York. $0.50. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools. Bulle- 
tin No. 24, 1918, Bureau of Education. Pp. 151. 

Jarvis, CuesterR D. American Agricultural Colleges. Bulletin No. 29, 
1918, Bureau of Education. Pp. 125. 

The Educational System of South Dakota. Bulletin No. 31, 1918, Bureau of 
Education. Pp. 304. 

Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, A Report of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 35, 1918, 
Bureau of Education. Pp. 32. 
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Storey, THomas A., and SMati, Wittarp S. Recent State Legislation for 
Physical Education. Bulletin No. 40, 1918, Bureau of Education, 
Pp. 35. 

NationaL Epucation Association. Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living. 
July, 1918. Pp. 71. 

Prince, ErHer A. Mental Hygiene and the War; Irwin, EvizaBetu A, 
An Experiment in Grading; Barney, Martua A. Organization of an 
Ungraded Class Center. New York City: Ungraded Teachers’ Assn., 
January, 1919. Pp. 106. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

Bower, Witi1aM Crayton. 4 Survey of Religious Education in the Local 
Church. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. xv+ 
r77- $i. 25. 

Fripe.t, V. H. The German School as a War Nursery. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918. Pp. 270. $1.3o. 

GrEENLAW, Epwin, and Hanrorp, James Houiy. The Great Tradition: 
A Book of Selections from English and American Prose and Poetry. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. xxii +679. 

Mourriti, Wittiam AxpHonso. Three Young Crusoes; Their Life and 
Adventures on an Island in the West Indies. New York: W. A. Murrill. 
Pp. xiv+218. $1.50. 

STEELE, Davin M. Addresses and Sermons to Students. New York: Put- 
nam, Ig1g9. Pp. ix+257. 

War Book of the University of Wisconsin. Papers on the Causes and Issues 
of the War by Members of the Faculty. Madison, Wis.: University otf 
Wisconsin, 1918. Pp. 266. $0.50 postpaid. 





